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USE ONLY MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS, 


22381 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. | 6d. and 1s. per box at all Stationers’. 


‘They are a treaaure.’—S/andard ‘They completely eclipse all others.’—Globe, 


TRY THE ‘FLYING SCOTCHMAN’ PEN. | TRY THE ‘BIG WAVERLEY’ PEN, 


* They come as & boon and a blessing to men, | “The misery of a bad pen is now a voluntary infliction,’ 
Tas Pickwick, Toa Owl, and Taa WAvVER.Lay Pen.” Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Peas, No, 2. 


@ Write for Specimen_ Box, with all the kinds, by post, Is. Id. 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND “PENHOLDERS 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, 


(Estb. 1770.) Wen Wakers to Ser Wajesin’s Government Offices. (Estb, 1770.) 
BSS” Beware of the party offering imitations of these Pens. 

















WHELPTON’S 


VEGETABLE SCIATICA, LUMBACO, INDICES- 

PU RI FY] NG PILLS TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 

bd & KIDWEY COMPLAINTS, 
Are one of those rare geet vty! ~~~ emma WERVOUS DISORDERS, 

properties, inec c 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. LADIES’ AILMENTS, 
During a period of more than Pitta RS they pave 
"made having bond thems a dmsvip and ect remedy, and ome Relieved and 


needful to be kept alwaye at hand. ‘ 
These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from CURED 7s atimonts nls. 





Mercury or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto BY of ‘He teh, ‘ 
have proved their efficaey wil! do well to give them a trial. an id Energy. shoul 
Recommended for diso neers of ane R. AD ena > n Vis. ystal , 
LIVER, and KI rS; also in 
‘RS, SORES. end all SKIN DISEASES these Me: dies al Battery Co. Ltd. 


Pills being A DIRECT PURIFIBR OF THE BLOOD. oe winsn W. a ST. 
In Boxes, price 74d., ls. 14d., and &s.94.,by G. WHELPTON 4 : ocure 
& SON, $ Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to they th of these t 

any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 38 ad they may rely upon Cg as 


Stamps. Sold py all Chemists at home and abroad. Gar en K Ra iCKOoone Wace 
V 


KEATINGS | CHRISTY & BROPHY, 


BEST Court Williners and 
COUGH CURE. Ladies’ Satfers, 


Sold everywhere om 
Toma. 1/14 ach. 


138 THE ROYAL ARCADE, 
LOZ EN GES OLD BOND STREET, W. 


























A BOOK FOR EVERY NEWSPAPER.- READER. 
2 vole. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s 
English Newspapers: 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


‘Two thoroughly readable volumes. Mr. Fox Bourne may be said to have done his 
work well,’-—-STANDARD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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The Seatleay Magazine Adhertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Opree, 31 214 4 Phecadtly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month, 








TORPID LIVER - 


CARTERS] 22s 


these Little Pills. 
ITTLE 





They also = Distress from 
Pyspepeia, Indigestion, and Too 

Hearty Eating. A perfect rem 
for Dizziness, Nausea, Drows 
ness, Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Toi ‘ongue, Pain in the side, 
and HEADACHE. They regu ate 
the Bowels and prevent Constipa- 
tion and Piles. The smallest and 


ot 

urge, but b their gentle 

m please all who use them, 

Betton ‘ons 1856. Standard Pill of 

the United — a In phials atis.14d. Sold by all Chemists, 

or sent by post. 
SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. 

Illustrated pam i free. British Depot, 44, Holborn 

Viaduct, London, 




















in 

‘THREE VISITS TO AMERICA,’ thus 
writes respecting an interview with OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES :—‘As a fellow-sufferer 
from Asthma, we had early found a bond of 
sympathy in discussing a complaint which hitherto 
had baffled the science of the whole world, 
though America must have the credit of the 
discovery of the best palliatative I know, viz., 
HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, from 
the fumes of which I have invariably derived 
the greatest possible relief. Some years ago I 
gave it to Dr. Morrel Mackenzie, of London, who 
has found it of inestimable value to sufferers 
from that painful malady here. I have tried 
every remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S 
CURE is the only one in which I have absolute 
confidence.’ 

It is important to observe that HIMRODS 
CURE was employed under the highest medical 
sanction in the case of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field. 

Directions for Use.—ASTHMA.—Burn a half- 
teaspoonful upon a plate, or in the cover of the 
box. Draw the fumes well into the lungs through 
the mouth, retaining them as long as possible, 
and allowing them to escape through the nostrils. 
In severe paroxyms use the Cure half-hourly. 

HIMROD’S CURE, per Tin, 4s., or post- 
free, 4s. 3d. 


BRITISH DEPOT: 


46 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


ys EMILY FAITHFULL, 


‘Ils the Oldest, 
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PERRY Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


Pain KILLER 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Best, and most 
widely-known Family Medicine in 
the world. . 

It instantly Relieves and Cures severe 
Scalds, Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, 
Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. 


PAIN KILLER IS THE GREAT 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


And affords relief not to be obtained by other 
remedies. 


Any Chemist ean supply it at 1s. iid. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle, 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 
ar AGES 


Is LI0 by Pullman Palace Car Co, 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 
& by thousands of first-class m'frs.& 











W mechanics throughout the world,for 
all kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, 
§ Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, 


4 Awarded GOLD MEDALat World's 


Wl E:x’bn,London, 1883. Pronounced the 


‘TT MENDS EVERYTHING. 
Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber, 
Stone, Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
Toys, Musical nstruments, Statuary, Farmers’ Imp!e- 
meats, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


STRONG AS IRON. SOLID AS A ROCK” 


No Heating.—No Preparation.—Always Ready. 
Indispensable in every Family. Sold in tin cans for 
Mechanics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 
2s. 9d.. and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for 
family uss, at 6d. and 1s. Samples free by post on 
receipt of stamps or postal order. Sold by the whole- 
sate trade generally, and retailed by Stetioners, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, ete, 
ete. Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, Londor, E.C, 
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THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By Professor 
WittiAM KNIGHT, of St. Andrew's University. With 56 Etchings of Lake Scenery by 
Harry Goopwiy, printed on Japanese paper. 1 vol, columbier 8vo. 42s, 

‘A charming souvenir of the lakes. .... We have nothing but praise for Mr. Goodwin’s 
drawings.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘An extremely handsome and very interesting book... .. The mechanical production is 
nearly perfect..... For reminding those who have seen it already, and preparing those for 
whom the sight is yet to come of a scenery unsurpassed by that of any district in the world, it 
is unequalled, and is never very likely to be excelled.’~-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


NATURE AND ART. [Illustrated with 14 Etchings by Ragson, 


ForBERG, GIFFORD, FARRAR, BELLOWS, GARRETT, MORAN, and others, and 50 Original 
Woodcuts. Uniquely bound, 4to. 21s. 


THE LAY OF ST. JUCUNDUS. Written by EpitH Rosrnsoy. 
Illustrated by GrorGE Hopeson,. A Ballad founded on an eld Yorkshire Legend, describing 
the monastic adventures of a novice who, having formally renounced the world, is still 
sorely plagued by carnal desires. Every page is profusely and humorously iliustrated. 
Imperial 4to. stiff boards, bevelled edges, 10s. 6d. 


ASGARD AND THE GODS: a Manual of Norse Mythology. By 
Dr. W. WAGNER. Edited by M. W. MACDOWALL. Fourth Edition. With very numerous 
Full-page Plates and Text Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

‘This charming book performs the useful function of directing inquiring minds to those old 
wells from which so very much of the poetry which we most prize has been drawn. No better 
book for this purpose could have been devised than the one before us,’—NOTES AND QUERIES. 


REYNARD THE FOX. With KAvuLBacu’s Famous Drawings. An 

Old Story Retold by Madame De SANcTIS. Post 4to. cloth extra, full gilt side and top, 3s. 6d. 

*, ... Anexcellent edition of the delightful, humorous, cynical old story. . . . . Kaulbach’s 

drawings are masterpieces of skilful execution, and are full of a quaint, sly humour which catches 
the meaning of the tale perfectly..—StT. JaAMES'’s GAZETTE. 


BARTHOLOMEW LEGATE, the Last Smithfield Martyr. By 
FLORENCE GREGG. With 3 Intaglio Plates from Original Oil Paintings. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

‘We can cordially recommend this work. —ACADEMY. 
* Wrought with skill and vivacity.—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


FAIRY TALES. By Jean Macé. Translated from the French by 
CAROLINE GENN. With Plates by BERraLL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
‘ Of that delightful, improbable kind which children most love, dealing in fairy godmothers, 
enchanted castles, changeling children, and bewitched animals,’—GLascow HERALD. 


STORIES OF GREAT MEN: taken from Plutarch. By M. Cross 


and A, J. Davipson. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 


INDIAN FABLES. Collected and Edited by P. V. RaMswami Ragu, 
B.A., M.R.AS., F.R.H.S. With Illustrations by F.C.Goutp. Imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 

‘A charming little book, .... A few pearls from the great treasury of wit and wisdom 


which lies beneath the surface of Indian life. —Ecno. 
* Illustrated by F. C. GouLp with his usual vigour, and the addition of more artistic quali- 


ties. —PaLL MALL GAZETTE, 


FAIRY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF THE SOUTH 
OF IRELAND. By T. Crorron CroKER. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Kas” ~The above two books were recommended by Mrs. Dr. Bryant in the Pall Mall Gazette as 
being among the best books for children. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OFA VERY LITTLE MONKEY, 


&c. By the Author of ‘Moravian Life in the Black Forest.’ 4to. cloth extra, gilt, 23. 6d, 








we Catalogue containing upwards of 100 Gift-Books, at prices 
varying from Is. to £2. 2s., will be sent post free on application. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, 


Second Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s, 


ULYSSES ; or, Scenes and Studies in Many Lands. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
H.M.’s Minister Resident in Uruguay, Author of * A Narrative of a Year’s Journ y through Central and 
Eastern Arabia, 1862-1863,’ ‘ Essays on Eastern Questions,’ ‘ Dutch Guiana,’ &c. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER 
TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin ; Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ ‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By Ausrey DE VERE. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 
12s. Vol. I., Criticisms on certain Poets. Vol. 11., Essays, Literary and Ethical. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Makers of 
Florence,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. (Jmmediately. 
A NEW PRESENTATION BOOK. 
SONG OF THE RIVER. By Cuartes Kincsey. Illustrated with 15 Full-page 


Photogravures Printed on superfine paper, 4to. 21s. 
*,* Also a LIMITED EDITION, with the Plates on Japanese Paper, 31s. 6d. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. By J.P. Manarry. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BARNES, Poet and Philologist. By his Daughter 


Lucy BAXTER (* Leader Scott’), Hon. Member of the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence ; Author of ‘ A Nook 
in the Appenines,’ ‘The Renaissance in Italy,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


FOR GOD AND GOLD. By JULIAN CorBETT, Author of ‘ The Fall of Asgard: a 
Tale of st. Olaf’s Day.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion CRAwrorpD, Author of ‘A Tale of a Lonely Parish, 
* Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ &c. &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Aveusta NoeEL, Author of ‘Wandering Willie, 


* From Generation to Generation.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of ‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
* Hogan, M.P.,’ ‘The Hon. Miss Ferrard.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. 


Claudius,’ * Zoroaster,’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


HARMONIA. By the Author of ‘ Estelle Russell.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by WALTER Crank. In Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. each. 


LITTLE MISS PEGGY. JNem Volume. 


Four Winds Farm. ! Christmas Tree Land. i Two Little Waifs. | Us. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. In Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


Tell Me a Story. | Grandmother Dear. | Rosy. | The Cuchee Clock. 
The Tapestry koom. A Christmas Chiid. ‘Carrots.’ Herr Baby 


NOW READY, with upwards of 7O Illustrations, 


Order | The Christmas (December) Number of the 
an eme | English Mustrates Magasine. 


Bookseller. 


























Price ls. By Post, 1s. “4 It contains Contributions by 


Taurence Oli han George Mered | Mra, Boleawerth. 
The Author o ‘dohin Herring.’ J. Fitzgerald Molloy. J.8. W 
Professor W. Min W. Outram Tristram. | HM. D. Traits. 


And PICTURES by 


Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. ¢, Havter Hemy ugh Thomson. 
Sir Joshua Heynolds. MeCormick. Zoffany. 
Rembrandt. Herbert Railton. And other Artists. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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FV, WHITE & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 











CONTENTS. 
I. NEVILLE’S WAX-WORKS. By Joun Srrance Winter (/ilustrated). 
Il. THE BROTHER’S PORTION. By Arruvr Grirritus and W. W. Fenn. 
Ill. RUN TO GROUND. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp (Jllustrated). 
IV. JOHN SMITH’S DOUBLE. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
V. THE SWEETEST GIFT. By Dora Russet, 
VI. A FLOATING DRAMA. By Gaoarce Manvitte Fenn (Zlustrated), 
VII. THE MAN IN CORDS. By Evettse Micnectt Farwett, 


ALSO NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The DECEMBER Number of 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE FOLLOWING WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS:— 


MRS. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing O't,, SAMUEL LAING, MRS. EDWARD 
KENNARD, IZA DUFFUS HARDY, A. N. HOMER, MRS, HUMPHRY, and others. 


THE FATAL THREE, 


A New Three-Volume Novel by MISS BRADDON, Author 
of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ &e., will be commenced in the 


FEBRUARY NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY. 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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F, V. WHITE & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, in paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, the Fifth Edition of 
WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL (3rd Year). 


MIGNON’S HUSBAND. By Joun Srrance Winter, Author 


of ‘ Bootles’ Baby.’ 


NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS., 
(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


Stories of ‘The World.’ (Reprinted by Permission.) 

Neck or Nothing: A Haunting Story. By Mrs. H, 
Lovett Cameron, Author of ‘In a Grass Country’ &c. (2nd Edition.) 

A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By 

RET OARTE, 

That Imp! By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 
(4th Edition.) 

Clewerly WWYomn: a Romance of the Grand National. By 
Haw ey Smart. 

Devils Ford. By Brer Harrs. 

Mignon’s Secret. By Jouy Srrance Winter. (6th Edition.) 

On March. By Joun Srrayce Winter. (4th Edition.) 

In Quarters. By the same Avurnor. (5th Edition.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
Garrison Gossip; (Gathered in Blankhampton. By Josy 
STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Booties’ Baby’ &c. (3rd Edition.) 
Im the Shires: a new Sporting Novel, never before published. 
By sir RANDAL H. Roperts, Bart. 
The Bond of Wedlock. By Mrs. Caupsent Prazp, 
Author of ‘ Nadine’ &e. &c. 


Straight as a Die. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. 

The Outsider. By HAWLEY SMART. 

By, Woman’s Wit. By Mrs. Atexayper, Author of ‘The 
Yooing O’t’ &c. &e. 

In a Grass Country: 2 Story of Love and Sport. By 
Mrs. H. Lovert CaMERON. (Also in picture boards, 2s.) 

Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. 

The Girl in the Brown Habit: a Sporting Novel. 
y rs. DWARD ENNARD. 


Twilight Tales. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. Illustrated. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A Siege Baby. By Joun Srrance Winter. 2 vols. 
Moona’s Choice. By Mrs. Avexanper, Author of ‘The Wooing O’t’ &c. 
A Real Good Thing. By Mrs. Epwarp Keynarp. 3 vols. 
A Daughter of the Tropics. By Fiorence Mareyar. 3 vols. 
The Crusade of the Excelsior. By Brer Harte. 2 vols. 
Lowe in Idleness. By iz Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 
A Lion among the Ladies. By Pumir Gasxzrt. 3 vols. 


A Devout Lover. by Mrs. H Loverr Cameron. 3 vols. 
Now ready, a New Work entitled 


‘A Modern Zoroastrian.’ By Sauvet Larne, Author of ‘Modern Science 
and Modern Thought.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 




















8 vols, 
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—W. EL ALLEN & (CO’S NEW BOOKS. 











NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.LH. Prince JEROME 


NaPoLeon. Translated by RAPHAEL L. De BEauFoRT. D-my 8vo. With Portrait. 


MY LIFE AND BALLOON EXPERIENCES. By Henry CoxwELt. 


Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. With Portrait. 











COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. ByT. W. M. Luyp, M.A., Chaplain to 


the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss JEsSIEZ 
MACGREGOR, 10s. 6d. 








THE NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: Men, Manners, and Institutions. By 


J.G. ALGER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA. ByI.R. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OTHER SUNS THAN OURS: a Series ot Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and 


Dead, With other Scienc- Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel. By RicHARD A. 
PxcctTor, Author cf ‘Other Worlds than Ours.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 5s. [In the press. 
SERVICE AFLOAT;; or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Ineram. 


New Volumes: 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Bretua Durry. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
HANNAH MORE. By CHaklotre M. Yonez, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ (Jn the press. 


THE SILVER TROUT. By Sir Ranvat H. Ropenrts, Bart. (‘Light Cast.’) 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


























PUDDINGS AND SWEETS: being Three Hundred and Sixty-five | ‘Receipts 
approved by Experience. By Lucy JONES. Crown § 8vo. sewed, ls. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


‘TAKEN IN’: being a Sketch of New Zealand Life as seen by ‘HOPEFUL.’ Fep. 
8vo, 2s. 64. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Short Summary of his Position. By 
T. E. Kepeer, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition brought down to date, with Fresh 
Chapters on Wages, Labour, Allotments, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. With 


some Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. By Ca Captain A. G. Bacor (‘ Bagatelle’). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By 


Captain L. J. Trorrer, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


RANCHE LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 
of E. M. H, Fep. 2s. 6¢ 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By Joun 


FULFORD VICARY, Author. of ‘An American in Norway,’ * Realings from the Dana,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE “NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Col. BARON VON DER 


Goirz. Translated by P. A. ASHWoRTR. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late M. GABRIEL CHARMES. Trans- 
lated by J. E. Gorpon-CumMiIne. &Svo. 12s. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE;; or, Cards for a Single Player. By WALTER Woop. 


Crown 8vo. with Plates, 2s. 6d. 
UNREST; or, The Newer Republic. By W. EARL HopGson. Crown &vo. 6s. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, Minister and Almoner to 


Pius IX.: his Life and Works. By Monse:gneur Besson. Translated by Lady HERBERT. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS;; with a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
By Mary A. PraTren. Crown 8vo. with 4 Chromo- Lithographs, and 100 full-page Illustrations, Plain, 
12s. 6d.; Coloured, 25s. 















































London; W. H. ALLEN & CO,, 18 Waterloo Place. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS 


| LONDON, GLASGOW, & NEW YORK 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Novels, 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 








2 } vols. crown ove. at all Libearies. 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. | 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By ss HABBERTON. 














POWERFUL NEW. STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GATES AJAR’ &e. 


Square 8vo. picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise ’ &c. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations by C. W. REED. 


* ©The story is one of singular pathos and force...... Assuredly it teaches temperance lessons most powerfully, 
yet the reader will overlook much of the purpose of the writer in the beauty of the tale she tells...... The charm 
of the story will be felt wherever it is read.’—ScoTsMAN. 


*A touching history...... The story is interesting and well written, and the illustrations are numerous and 
appropriate.’—TEMPERANCE RECORD. 


ss NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 
Shortly, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


Shortly, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A DRIFT FROM REDWOOD CAMP, &c. 


y BRET HARTE. 











Shortly, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


OLD BLAZER’s HERO. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of Joseph’s Coat’ Se. 


WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. McCORMICK. 


‘How good it is to read! We hardly know in modern fiction anything at once so original and so full of true 
humour as the conception of the character of Shadrach, the miner and village bard...... To us there is something 
in Shadrach of which the genius who created Mrs. Poyser would not have been ashamed.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘A book which is full of humour of a quaint and quiet kind.’—W#ITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘ Mr. Christie Murray knows how to tell a story, and contrives to interest us from the very beginning. ...- 
Shadrach might be roughly described as a humble specimen of the Alton Locke type, but he approaches to the 
worth of an original creation, and, if less heroic, is possibly more human than the tailor-poct.’—St. JAMEs’s 
GAZETTE. 

*“ Old Blazer’s Hero” is a story of live people in Mr. Christie Murray’s best manner..... There is a quiet 
flow of humour as well as of feeling throughout the whole story ; it is decidedly a book to be read. —ATHENUM. 

‘A powerfully told story, which includes some excellent descriptions of the hard and perilous life led by thre 
workers in mining districts.’.—-MORNING Post. 

* Not many heroes of fiction are so unaffectedly natural as “‘ Old Blazer's Hero,” the centre figure in a very 
fresh and charming story...... As a whole, the story is exceptionally fresh and enjoyable, and should increase its 
popular author's reputation.’—ScoTsMAN, 

‘One is always sure of something above the ordinary level when taking up a novel by Mr. Christie Marray, 
and this is, to our thinking, up to his best mark...... It would be difficult to conceive of a more dramatic scene 
than that where Blane saves Shadrach in the air-shaft, except it might be the half-suggested scene on the ice 
when he “ snatched his own salvation.” The hero is a fine fellow...... In school-boy parlance, it is “a rattling 
good book.” ’— ACADEMY. 


Mr. MURRAY’S other Novels are as follows: 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each 





A Life’s Atonement. Val Strange. | Hearts. 
Joseph’s Coat. The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. A Bit of Human Nature. 
Coals of Fire. First Person Singular. 


By the Gate of the Sea. Cynic Fortune. 








With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


ZEPHYRUS : 


A HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL AND ON THE RIVER PLATE. 
By E. R. PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. 
‘A very interesting and at the same time instructive account of a holiday trip in Brazil. 


- ...+ While some things are touched with a light hand, the author is very clear-sighted 
on all matters of practical interest, and expresses his opinions in a very pointed way.’ 
ECONOMIST. 


‘Mr. Edgeumbe is a man of varied accomplishments, for he has illustrated his book 
with his own pencil, and his engraved pictures are just as bright and honest as his pen-and- 
ink descriptions. —UMPIRE. 

‘The travellers seem to have been determined to make the most of their holiday, and 
to obtain information conscientiously on every possible subject connected with the Empire.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘ There is much interesting information in this pleasant volume of travel. . . . Altogether 
this very readable book of quite recent South American travel and intelligent observation 
can be commended.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 

‘Mr. Edgcumbe seems to have kept his eyes and ears well employed as well as his 
pencil, as his pages are profusely illustrated by his own sketches. There is much to interest 
in his descriptions, and we are glad to recommend it to our readers.’ 

SouTH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

‘This pleasantly written little work. . . . well worthy of perusal.—MORNING Post. 

‘Short, bright, and full of fact; this is just the sort of journal that the unprofessional 
traveller has a right to publish, and that a large class of readers will certainly appreciate.’ 

St. JAMEsS’s GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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One Shilling Monthly, Elustrated. 


BELGRAVIA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


The Frozen Pirate. 


Illustrated by P. Macnab.... 


An Unredeemed Pledge ... ve fea vies 
The Chinaman’s _— ous 0 80 aes 


His First Review ... 


Within a Stone’s Throw... a ees 
Lady Atherton’s Sachet ... one eis 


The Drop of Water 
Dear Cousin Henry 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 
By CHas. C. ROTHWELL. 

By LIsE BoEHM. 

By Eusa D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
By DOROTHEA DAVENAY. 

By Harry STACPOOLE. 

By ETHEL READ. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, MRS, 
ALLEN, GRANT. 
AneTEY, F. 
ASHBY-STERRY, J. 
Baker, H. BARTON. 
BARDSLEY, Rev. C. W., M.A. 
* BASIL.” 

Bepg, CUTHBERT. 
BENNETT, W. C., LL.D. 
BEsaNnT, WALTER, M.A, 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA. 
Buiack, WILLIAM G. 
BoyLez, FRED. 
BRADDON, Miss M. E. 
Bret HARTE. 
BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CaMERON, Mrs. LOVETT. 
CHILD, THEODORE. 
CoBBAN, J. MACLAKEN, 
CoLLiIys, MORTIMER. 
CoLLins, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs, J. 
Cook, DutTon. 
CuMMING, C. F. GoRDON, 
Davipson, H. CoLEMAN, 
Drxoy, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 

Dow ine, RICHARD. 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, 


Dver, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A. 


Escort, T. H. 8. 
FAWCETT, EDGAR. 

FigLp, KaTr. 
FrrzGERALD, PERcY. 
FONBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
FORBES, ARCHIBALD. 





Fores, H. 0. 
FRANCILLON, R. E. 
GIBBON, CHARLES. 
GossE, EpMuND W. 


GovuLp, Rev. S. BARING, M.A. 


GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-MuRrRay, E, C. 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 
Harpy, I. Durrvs. 
Harpy, THOMAS, 

HAKg, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HaweEls, Mars, H. R. 
Hawels, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
Hay, Mary CEcIL. 
HENLEY, W. E. 

Hoey, Mrs. CASHEL. 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 
Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W, 
Japp, ALEx. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KInGs.Ley, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLEsS, Hon. EMILY. 
Leen, Henry 8. 

LEwIs, ANGELO J. 
LINTON, E. Lynn. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCanrtny, Justin, M.P. 
McCartuy, Justin H., M.P. 
Mackay, CHARLES, LL.D. 
Macavu.ay, C. TREVELYAN, 
MACQUOID, KATHARINE S. 
MALLock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 


| 
| 


| 


| 








MARZIALS, THEO. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON. 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIB. 
NICHOLSON, EDWARD BYRON, M.A. 
Norris, W. E. 

Ovumpa. 

Payn, JAMES. 

Proctor, RIcHARD A, 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
ReaADE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

RIcE, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED. 

Ropsrnson, A. Mary F, 
Rosinson, F. W. 

Rosrnson, PHIL. 

Rockxstro, W. 8. 

RuSssELL, W. CLARK. 

St. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, 
ScoTT, CLEMENT. 

SENIOR, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE. 
SHERrer, J. W., C.S.i. 

Stack, HENRY J. 

Speicut, T, W. 

STopDARD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
TayLor, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR. 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

WATKINS, REv. M. G., M.A. 
WATSON, T. MALCOLM. 
WituraMs, W. Matrigv, F.R.A.S, 
WItson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 





NOVELS -BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 


Two New 


Seri al Stories 


will begin 
for January, 


in BELGRAVIA 


AND WILL BE CONTINUED THROUGH THE YEAR:— 


UNDERCURRENTS. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By S& 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 


AND 


By the Author of ‘ PHYLLIS’ 


- 
>] 


SARAH TYTLER. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 
pe} ANNOUNCEMENTS. os. 


MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 
In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Liszt, Author 
of ‘The Haven under the Hill’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 
HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Deemster: a Romance of the Isle of Man. By Harr 
CAINE, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


One Traveller Returns. By D. Cunistm Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo. | cloth extra, 6s. (Dee, 1. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistrz Murray, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Jack the Fisherman. By Evizasers Stuart PHerps. 
With 22 Illustrations by C. W. REED. Large 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Pine and Palm. By Moncurse D. Conway. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. at all Libraries. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife: a Novel. By Haroxtp Frepenic. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A Drift from Redwood Camp, &c. By Brer 


HaRTE. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; 3 cloth cloth limp, 28. 6d. [Shortly 
































Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 
By E. Lynn Linton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. —[ Preparing. 











Ewery Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Congunoun. 8 vols. 





___ crown 8vo. (Preparing. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By 
H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 





Country Luck: a Novel. By Jonn Hasserton. Post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Little Novels. By Wut Couuis. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Red Spider: a Romance. By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Glow-worm Tales. By James Payn, Author of ‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd.’ New and Cheaper Edition. ‘Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 














Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tyrner, Author of ‘Saint 
_Mungo’s City’ &c. With 6 Illustrations by P. MacnaB. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A Son of Hagar: a Romance of our Time. By Hatt Care, 
Author of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Radna; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Prixcess Oxea. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Half-Hours with the Best Novelists of 
the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and 
Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. [ Preparing. 


Heart’s Delight. By Cxartes Grssoy. Cheap Edition. 26. 
Lady Lovelace. By Mrs. Pinzis. Cheap Edition. 2s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
The World Went YWYery Well Then. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c, With Illustrations by A. 
FORESTIER. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. BESANT. : 

Fifty Years Ago; or, the Queen’s Accession. By WALTER 
BESANT, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With over One Hundred 
full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. (Preparing. — 

MR. BESANT AND THE LATE RICHARD JEFFERIES. : 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. 

By WALTER BESANT. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. (Preparing, — 
MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uni- 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 600 
pages, profusely Illustrated Crown S8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE OF A CLASSIC BOOK. 

Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys. By NaTHanren 
HAWTHORNE. With 29 fine Illustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 

; Large quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Locrine: a Tragedy. By AuGEeRNoN CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 


8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


























ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fcp. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
‘The Right Honourable:’ a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By Justin McCartnuy and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Now issuing. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on 
a large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are publishing Monthly, at 6s. each, 


1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 5. The Golden Butterfly. Witha 
a Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a Preface Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 





‘ My Little G - oe 6. P Nea Ben agen 4 Thelema. [de. 
2. My Little Cirl. 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 

3. With Harp and Crown. | 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
4. This Son of Vulcan. | 9. The Seamy Side, &c. &c. 





The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 65 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


POETICAL WORKS, in Three Volumes: 

Vou. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson ; 
Shelley's Correspondence with Stockdale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete version) ; Queen 
Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus Unbound; 
Adonais, &c. 

Von. Il. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt of Islam’) ; 
The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the Tyrant (from the 

___ copy in the Dyce Library at South Kensington) ; The Witch of Atlas; Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vou. III. Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839 ; The Masque of Anarchy 
(from Shelley's manuscript); and other pieces not brought together in the ordinary editions. 

With the two exceptions indicated of Poems printed from Shelley's manuscript, with important rectifications 
of text, all the Works, both in verse and prose, are printed direct from the rare original editions, of the Titles of 
which facsimiles are given, 


PROSE WORKS, in Two Volumes. 
Vor. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne}; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; A 
Refutation of Deism; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some minor writings and fragments. 
Vou. ll. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY, 


and first published in 1840, with the addition of some minor pieces of great interest and rarity, 
including one recently diseevered by Professor DOWDEN. With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an 
exhaustive Index of the Prose Works. (Preparing. 


*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


MR. FOX BOURNE’S NEW BOOK. 

English Newspapers: Chapters in the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox Bourne, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 
The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Rosert Bucwanan. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [In the press. 


Wictorian Poets. By Epmunp Ciarence Stepman. A New 
(the Thirteenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 

NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 

Underwoods. By Rozzrr Louis Stevenson. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. By Robert 
LouIs STEVENSON. A New Edition, revised. Fep. 8vo. buckram extra, 6s. 

Memories and Portraits. By Roperr Louis Steven- 
SON. Fep. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 























Grosvenor N otes, Vol. II. (18s3-: $7). Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. With about 300 Illustrations in facsimile of the originai 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 6s. 





A Book for the Hammock. By W. Crarx RusseEx1, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor, ‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ *&c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. ete <a aa ill 
Nature near London. By Ricsarp Jerrerms. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or, Library Edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 
The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. 


Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. f (Preparing. _ 

Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 

PEARCE EDGCUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 
Sketches in facsimile of the original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 
4to. picture cover, 1s. 

Bird Life in England. By Epwi Lester Arxotp, 
Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By PHIL Ropinson, Author of ‘The Pocts’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts, &c. Crown 











8vo. cloth extra, Ts. 6d. (Preparing. — 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By 7. F. Txisevron Dyer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. _ 





Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s 's System, containing 
all his Communications, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD 
Suzor, M.B.,C.M. Edin. & M.D. Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
JOHN BrRownine, F.R.A.S., &c. Sixth Edition (Eleventh Thousand), Enlarged. 
With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, Is. 





The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip.’ With 300 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
How to Play Solo Whist: its Method and Principles 


Explained, and its Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and 
a revised and augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES 
F. Parpon. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


Hints for Parents on the Choice of a 
Profession or Trade for their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo. 1s. ; 


cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 


McCartHy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. JI. Preparing. — 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. [ Preparing. 
NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories will begin in 
Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Pay Luis’; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TyTLER. 


Belgravia Annual for 1887: a Coilection of powerful 


short stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


The Gentleman’s Annual for 1887. Con- 

sisting of on: entire Novel, entitled 

THE GOLDEN HOOP: an After-Marriage Interlude. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ Demy 8vo. picture 
cover, ls. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888S. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition tothe Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ by SyLvanus URBAN, 
appear Monthly. 

Science-Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, &e. Edited by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. [/mmediately. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 

The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, kc. Twenty- 
eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, 
&e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. ’ 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling House of Commons (1888). Containinga 
List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and House of Commons (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5s. [ Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE DEEMSTER: a Romance of the Isle of Man. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘ A Son of Hagar’ &c. 

*It is called a romance ; it is a tragedy—one long tragedy from beginning to end—with flashes of humour in 
it that are almost Shakespearean in their character........The story does not depend upon a plot, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. It depends upon the rapidity of its incident, and the force and vividness with which it 
brings out the features in men’s characters and the consequences of their. actions........There has not been 
drawn in modern literature a finer character than the Deemster Mylrea, It is only surpassed by Bishop Mylrea: 
and yet, when the story is read from beginning to end, it is felt that there is not a character in the book, however 
insignificant he may appear to be, and however little relatively of importance to the progress of the story, who is 
not presented to us with inimitable art. All this may seem to be extreme praise ; it is only the simple truth due 
to the book. It is a most enthralling work of fiction ; it is a superb work of art.’—-ScoTsMAN. — 

*‘Itis with Mr. Caine the novelist that we are here concerned. Both his published fictions afford evidence of 
a pronounced individuality of genius which is calculated to count as a potent factor in the prevailing romantic 
movement........Mr. Caine is essentially a romanticist. Though his heroes are Cumbrian dalesmen, and his 
mise en scene is chiefly on the farmstead and the fell, he is able to invest his characters with a dignity of action, 
a strength of feeling, and a nobility of morai purpose which have the effect of seating them firmly alike in the 
reader’s imagination and affections. He makes straight for the heart. Putting aside the fripperies and con- 
ventionalities of the drawing-room and the boudoir, he invades nature........ Mr. Caiae’s romance is the romance 
of reality. He has recognised that fiction is the essence of fact, that the improbable is the reflex of the probable 
He combines moral sanity with imaginative fervour, truth of emotion with strenzth of passion, and thus succeeds 
in that combination of the familiar with the unfamiliar, that blending of the commonplace with the uncommon, 
which must ever remain the e<sence of romantic achievement.’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

* Once again Mr. Hall (aine has written a book of which almost every chapter may be said to constitute a 
scene of subtle comedy or tragedy........ An occasional touch here and there reveals a really profound insight 
into the springs of human action, his characters being sketched with a felicity peculiar to genius, and to genius 
GORB ec cccece The workmanship is as delightful as ever, and the book sustains the author's already excellent 
reputation.’— WHITRHALL REVIEW. 

«“ The Deemster ” is one of the strongest works of fiction any English modern writer has published........ 
Sure to secure from the enthralled reader the attention it deserves.’.—LAND AND WATER. 


MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘The Haven under the Hill’ &c, 


‘ Miss Linskill is to prose what Adelaide Procter was to poetry—the muse who sings of sorrow.......As usual, 
the scene of Miss Linskill’s story is laid in the north, and once again the Yorkshire dialect is put into the mouths 
of her characters. The figures of her fisherfolk are drawn with a large freedom and simplicity of design worthy 
of Millet. The heroine among them isa wonderful creation of womanhood, There is an account of the shipwreck 
of a schooner, and the subsequent rescue of those on board, which is quite a remarkable piece of writing, and we 
are made eye-witnesses of a scene which will remain in our memory as long as it holds its sway. Indeed, the 
workmanship of the book is faultless.” -WHTrEHALU REVIEW. 

‘The central figure of the tale is the beautiful fisher-girl Barbara Burdas. This doubtless idealized maiden 
is drawn with considerable power. She speaks the dialect of her class, but has the self- restraint, the quiet courage 
of the puritan heroines of old....... From first to last an original as well as fascinating creation....,..Miss 
Linskill’s sea pictures, whether in storm or calm, are fine and truthful. Her scenes of sea life and all that pertains 
to it have a realistic fidelity both rare and remarkable.’—MornIN@ Post. 

‘There is always a satisfaction in turning from a work of promise, however brilliant, to one of definite 
accomplishment. In her new story Miss Linskill has foreseen everything, known absolutely all she had to say, 
and in consequence her narrative is well rounded and complete....... *“*In Excl ange for a Soul” has much in 
common with Miss Linskill’s two previous novels, but it has a dramatic force and artistic grip superior to anything 
therein.......The author bas never done avything to equal the redemption of Hartas Theyne; and though 
Thorhilda is a fine woman she is commonplace and conventional compared with Barbara Burdas. Miss Linskill 
may or may not write a better story than “‘In Exchange for a Soul,” but if she gives her readers one as good 
they will have reason to congratulate themselves.’—ACADEMY. 

‘There are good and strong points in the novel “In Exchange for a Soul.” Its story is powerfully told, and 
its somewhat melodramatic scenes are vividly depicted. The story is one of deep and moving interest.’—ScorTsMAN, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


** Milton’s sacred feet have lingered” in the fields now trodden by a younger poet, welcome ani thrice 
welcome in his return to poetry, after his excursions into the new unhappy things where passion blinds and 
deafens. The verse of the play is very noble and sonorous,’—DAILy News. 

‘This tragedy, which is prefaced by a very graceful poetic dedication to the author's sister, shows no sign of 
failing powers or loss of skill in versification. The language is incisive, and yet as musical as ever....... 
Altogether it forms no mean addition to the poet’s dramatic works, nor should it fail to attain an equal measure 
of popularity with any of its predecessors.’ —TIMEs. 

* Simply as a poem, *‘ Locrine” is full of beauties....... We have already noted the beauty of the scene between 
Erhild and Sabrina which opens the second act, and there is no lack of detached lines and speeches in which 
Mr. Swinburne shows himself, once more, the skilful word-weaver we all know. —PALL MALu GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &e. 

‘The volume before us is most compact and comprehensive, and is written with an enthusiasm that inspires 
the reader and sustains the writer by its unchanging fervour and lucidity. .. . We heartily declare that among the 
thousands of charming books that have been written on the subjects it includes, no collection should be without 
Mr. Arnold’s “ Bird Life in England.” ’—Croypon GUARDIAN. 

‘It is a book crammed with interesting fact supplied by loving observation, but its charm resides, not in its 
facts alone, but in the enthusiasm with which they are communicated, in the charm of the literary style which 
makes us feel that we are not merely listening to the writer, but bearing him company. ‘The class of book repre- 
sented by “‘ Bird Life in England” is a thoroughly good one, and abetter specimen of the class we do not often 
see.’—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘A charming book for everyone at all times of the year, but especially now......Envious people may 
exprience Tantalus-like woes in reading this bright, fresh, verdant-clad volume, with its pretty ornithological 
embellishments and its equally attractive word pictures of well-known birds, big and litt!e, useful and orna- 
The writer is familiar with all wearers of quills and feathers. As sportsman and naturalist, he talks 


mental. 
*__WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


about them with thorough knowledgeableness and infectious de!ight. 

*A pleasant volume. —Mornine Post, 

‘This delight'u! volume reading which one might imagine that one is listening to a smiling sportsman, 
whose heart is open to all that flies through woods and covses, and swoops over lochs and mors. An occasional 
story & la Munchausen creeps naturall here and there into a chapter, heightening the pleasure with which we 
listen to the attractiv. sportsmen’s tales.,—PalL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Arnold knows how to use his pen. Easy, graceful. and yet f-rcible in style, there is a clearness and 
picturesqueness about his writing that is particularly attractive. —LiTERARY WORLD. 

* A good deal of literary and anecdotic information from various sources is here supplied...... Foreign birds 
and bird-life are quite as largely discussed as English birds......Mr. Arpold’s book possesses a miscellaneous and 
popular flavour. His articles on sho. ting game and wild duck are such as sportsmen never tire of.,—ACADEMY. 

‘Mr. Arnold’s little work will rank with any that we know of for pleasant reading, either from a sportsman’s 
or an ornithologist’s point of view. Some of the descriptions of game and wild-fowl shooting carry with them 
a scent of the moor and the sea, . . . We should be captious indeed were we to point out small errors in a book 
the perusal of which has given us so much enjoyment.’—R. BOWDLER SHARPE, in Nature. 

** Bird Life’’ will add to Mr. Arnold’s literary reputation. For anything like it we must go to White of 
Selborne, or Richard Jefferies. but it has the distinct individuality of a fresh and observant mind. ... Apart 
from the great charm which he confers upon his subject, he does much to dispel ignorance in reference to the 
important services performed by many birds. Marsh birds, grouse, partridges, pheasants, and sea-fowl are 
brought under notice; their haunts and habits graphically described and illustrated by much entertaining 
niatter, all attesting x the deep and genuine sy mpathy of the author with his subject.’—-LEEps MEKcury. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 

* This is a delightful book. . . . Open the book where you wil’, you are sure of excellent entertainment.’ 

ST. JAMES’s GAzRTIE. 

‘ For all appreciators of the sca and its marvels, Mr. Clark Russell’sis a name to conjure with. . . . “A Book 
for the Hammock ”’ is an entertaining collection of gossipy essays, replete with edifying information on all matters 
oceanic, well spiced with racy anecdotes and sailorly yarns.’,—-W HITEHALL KEVIEW. 

*The Admiralty should give this book a place in the library on board every man-of-war. . , . It matters little 
where you open the book. there you will find a capital treat.—ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, 

* Many an old tale of the sea is revived in these three hundred pleasant pages. Mr. Clark Russell is brimfual 
of out-of-the-way lore, as his chapters on “ Old Sea Ordnance,” “ Infernal Machines,” and “ Peculiarities of Rig” 
sufficiently testify. And the lover of romance will get quite as much as he bargains for, even in purchasing a 
book of Mr. Russe’l s, in such yarns as those on “ Women as Sailors,” “ Strange Craft,” and “* Mysterious Disap- 
pearances,.”’’—ATHEN.EUM. 

* The articles which make up Mr. Clark Russell's entertaining book are to be taken, says their author, “as 
the mere whiskings of a petrel’s pinions skimming the blue surge of deep waters.” Translated into landsman’s 
lingo, this means that they are meant to provide amusement in moments of idleness or leisure. They are well 
fitted to perform that kindly office. They are written with that brceziness of style which is illustrated in the 
phrase quoted above, and is familiar to the author’s many readers.’—ScorsMAN, 








With Lllustrations, crown 4to. Picture Cover, Is. 


A DAYS TOUR 


A Journey through France and Belgium. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
‘A pleasant, chatty eecount of what may be termed a wonderful tour, considering the time occupied and 


the nun ber of places visited, and in most cases even seen.’—MORNING Post. 
* This “ elegant ir.fle,” as it may well and sppro priately be called, is really a useful guide to a very short 
Lille and St. Omer. The style is cheerful and bright, and the illustrations of a 
For anyone who wishes for a scamper across the Channel, a better and more 








run on ti.c Continent as far 
peculiar s'yle, and good witbal. 
amusing handtook does not exist.’.— METROPOLITAN, 

‘Mr. Fitzgerald bas given some vivid and pleasing impressions with pen and pencil, and others may profit 
by the capitat itinerary he has here produced.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 

‘To many persons this book will te a revelation. The possibility of getting so much enjoyment out of the 
space between one working day and anvtter will not have dawned upon them.’— LITERARY WORLD. 

* We must leave it to the reader to find out how the author did it. It will be worth his while to do so, for 
Mr. Fitzgerald is no ordinary guide-book writer. The book, a small quarto in form, is beautifully got up, and is 
adorned with a number of very “ taking,” illustrative views.’—CoURT AND SOCIETY REVIEW. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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comer 6 0, SCH WEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 

GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children,’ 

Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 

10 ADAM STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
’ CocoaTINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolaté, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d.. 3s., 5s. 6d., dc. 


CONSUMPTION! 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use thousands of cases of the 
worst kind and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its 
efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with an ENTIRELY NEW 
AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this Disease, to any sufferer. Give Address in full. 
Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 


9 HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
F for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of 


Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddinese, Spasms, and all disorders. 














PILL OF For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing the dis- 
tressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of Spirits, Dulness 
of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
ad E A _f T H the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexiun. 
e All Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








BLAIR S[™ ane Sai 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and ow in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
P I I , i 5 het certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
* Sold by all Chemists at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





In reduced facsimile, by a photographic process, bound half-roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Wint1AmM SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac Iaccarp 
and Ep. Biount, 1623. 


Upon the First Fouto Mr. Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of a cipher, which, if he is right, 
proves the Baconi«n authorship of the Plays. Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
eecret political history can be translated out of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus indispensable for the investigation of this question. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other w ork at all approaches it in critical value. When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the SOLE AUTHORITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure tor 
Measure, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Winter’s Tale—its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exwctly the right degree to insure the . SECTION 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpieasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ir 
or post free for 4/-, 5/+, and 6/6 for the first three prey ty 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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£20 —Mesacconists Commencing. 


An Illustrated Guide (136 pages), * How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ stamps. 
H. MYERS & CoO., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER’S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 14d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Surru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


72 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 











HENNIG BROS. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKERS, 
29 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 
Cheapest House in the Trade for New and Sec: 
BIL 


ond-hand 
LIARD and BAGATELLE TABLES. 














ALL SIZES. 
‘S30Iad Vv 


=o : 4 , 
- 7 =e =. il ~—- 


Billiard Balls, Cloths, Chalks, Cues, Tips, and all other 
Billiard Requisites, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
Uld Balls Adjusted or Exchanged, and Tables Re-cushioned 
and Re-covered, Adjusted, Removed, Bought. Sold, and every 
kind of Billiard Work executed with despatch, carefully and 


effic'ently at Moderate Charges. Price Lists, Cloth and 
Sushi en writing for 


jam ples, ~free. 
Samples of the latter, please state for what kind of Table 


“HARRISON KNITTER, 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 
Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 
Lists 2d. per post. 
W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 

28 PORTLAND ST., MANCHESTER. 














LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST..W. 


“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE’S | 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects 
are marvellons, Th ds of Testi jals from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent to 
any adaress, for 83 or 182 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 


COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 
LINCOLN. 


TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


WORKS BY J. L. MILTON. 


Small 8vo. 1s, each ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A 
Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the 
— = Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, 

aths, &. 


The. Bath in Diseases of the 
in. 








The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Is a Colourless Fluid, perfectly 
harmless, but possessing the 
extraordinary property of 


KEEPING THE HAIR 
IN CURL 













Recom- 
mended by 
MARIE Roze, 
KATE SANTLEY, 
MINNIE PALMER, 

Fanny LESLIE, 
FLORENCE ST. JOHN, 
and hundreds of ladies 
in all classes of society. 


FRIZZETTA is sold by 
all Chemists and Hairdres- 
sers at 1S. 6d., or sent post 
free for 21 stamps direct from 
the Proprietor, F. W. BATES, 
Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 


during the dampest 
weather, or in 
the warmest 
Assembly 
or Ball 



















DR. ROBERTS’ | 
OINTMENT. 


ON) acterative 





IN USE 100 YEARS. 


PILLS. 


g p | These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 
| confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 


(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for Burns, Cancer, Chilblains, Erup- i ood val 
tions, Eyes Inflamed, Fistula, Gangrene. Pimples, Piles, Seorbutic pam gh he $ 1 i, in 4. 43 ee 
« AGG, . *” . ” ” 


Complaints, Skin Diseases,and Ulcerated Legs, even if of twenty 


years’ standing, Price ls. lid., 2s. 9d., I1s., 22s. 





each Pot. 


Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT,- Bridport, and sold by all Chemists. 








ROBINSON & 


al 
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-DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!,_,Coughs, Colds, — 8. 
Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. > 5 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. = N 
F>cOuBHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, &c.5 
For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. Sold in Boxes, at Is. 1 and to. Sd. with 
a” not contain Calomel, Open 4, Morphia, or anything injurious to directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct re) 
5 Sold in Stamped Boxes. at is. toad and 2s. d. (great saving), with full vthe largest bm Boxes, 2s, 9d. (35 slampe, PY a 
Sent post free tor 15 stamps ) contain three times the quantity of the 45 
2 me... to a oan mone. West Cowes, L w. , small boxes. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains (o) Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S ica 
UJ valuable hints on Feeding,-Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. “? DOCTOR. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct rw) 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. A. FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent neal free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


ETHING. 
HONOUG 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, selien,' E.C. 








A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HEC NES OINTMEN AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 


H FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 


OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 
GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 














MOST USEFUL PRESENTS! 
— Per doz. = — Per doz. e 
ildren's . ee ee emstic 3 
+] a“ ROE. oe’ 50. 2 41 Ladies’ — 2/114 Bs4 
zlc Gents’ eo 00 oe Gents’ .. 4/11 Sa $ 
oju wo 
nal> a3a 
=|= Ce 
S]e on q g 
—— FANCY BOXES, suitable for half-dozens or dozens of Handkerchiefs, encased in 
ardboard Covers, so as to pass uninjured by post, 3d., @d., Bd, to 1s. Gd. each. abe 
IRISH ISH Napkins, 9/]] per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per 
dez. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, : 24 yards by 3 
DAMASK yards, 5/11 cock. ; Kitchen Table e Oot, Lk a Stecng 
ucka ‘owels, r doz ograms, I itials, &c., 
_—_ at TABLE «eT _ . 
Musrated LINEN. 
Price Lists, post free. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
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SHOULD USE 


— = MEDALS AWARDED 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


ny ORES RELISH. Makes the plainest — — : 
palatable, and the daintuest dishes more — ns 
1p IS. 280 ba 


Qe Ss BAKING POWDER. The cheapest fj 


because the be: .» 64. 15 , 25.5 5S 
OODALL'S Eaa G POWDER. Its action veneenies 


that of the eg 


Goenants ‘CUSTARD POWDER. Makes deli 


cious Custards without Eggs, in less time and a —_ Ge 


GOoDALL's ¢ GINGER BEER POWDER. “the 


t in the world. 


OODALL'S BLANC ;MANGE | TOWDER. 3 


Makes delicious Blanc-man; 


e in 6d, 
OODALL'S QUININE - WINE.” The best remedy [ 
of Appetite. 


known for Indigestion and 
IS., 258., 


Be Gents BRUNSWICK BLACK. “Pusscases > 
and thoroughly protects the amme It is 


» 8% 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to _— Coonant, Backxuouse, & Co., Lzeps, 
enclosin —— stamp for postage, when you will be be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth 
and f “G illustrated, called— 


! GooD —THINGS,”’’ 
MADE, SAID, ANO DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 
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THE RIVAL COLLECTORS. 


By H. F. ABELL. 


HEN the Town Council of that thriving little manufacturing 
place Chortlebury appointed Mr. Articulus Bone to be 
curator of the local museum, public opinion declared that no better 
fitted gentleman could have been elected to the post. Mr. Articulus 
3one was a man of independent means, who had sought the appoint- 
ment out of sheer love for the occupations of collecting, discriminating, 
dissecting, discussing, and arranging such matter as is usually seen 
within the walls of museums. He was an ardent antiquary, he had 
travelled much, and spoke half a dozen foreign languages with fluency, 
he was a good talker, and, best qualification of all perhaps, he was 
opinionative and pompous, although he did not stand five feet in his 
boots. Your soulless, smiling, accommodating, deferrent man is all 
very well at a garden party or in the drawing-room after dinner, where 
he is pronounced modest and amiable ; but the curator of a museum, 
the man of all others most likely to be the quarry of unprincipled 
rogues, the prey of clever imitators and forgers, the butt of “ First- 
edition men” and “ Elzevirans,” the fair game of Flint Jacks, and 
coin manufacturers—should be sharp, decisive, immovable, and hard- 
hearted. 

Articulus Bone possessed these requisite qualities, as no one in 
the town knew better than did Jack Wagstaff, a jovial old bachelor 
who dabbled in archeology and ecclesiology and their kindred 
pursuits, and who, possessing a private museum of his own, was 
regarded by the new curator as a dangerous rival. Passages of arms, 
personal and journalistic, were of constant occurrence between the 
rival collectors : they cut each other in society—that is to say, the 
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curator cut Jack Wagstaff, for the latter regarded life as far too 
pleasant an affair to allow it to be unnecessarily clouded—they out- 
bid each other at sales, until it became a local diversion to watch the 
skirmishes, the feints, the counter-marchings, and the pitched battles 
between the two. 

“ Where’s Bone going for his holiday ?” asked Jack Wagstaff of 
his bosom friend Joe Miller, as they sat together over their claret one 
evening discussing the discovery of an inscribed stone of Roman 
date, which had been found lately in the neighbourhood, and which 
Jack, to his rival’s mortification, had managed to secure. 

“ Don’t know,” replied Joe Miller ; “ you don’t catch Bone letting 
out where he spends his leisure time.” 

‘For fear of being forestalled in any matter, you mean?” 

“Yes, he likes to get and keep all the credit he can, and hates 
any one else’s name to be bracketed with his in any discovery or 
addition to the museum.” 

Jack was silent for a few moments. Then he said, “ Joe, doesn’t 
the inscription on this stone refer to another one which is buried 
somewhere at Pompeii?” 

“Yes,” replied his friend. ‘So far as we made out, your stone is 
to the memory of a chap named Brutus—Occidius Rufus Brutus— 
and it alludes to another to the memory of his wife, buried near 
the Capuan Gate of Pompeii.” 

“T’ll bet you what you like,” said Jack, “that our curator friend 
has some idea in his head about the other stone. He knows very 
well that he'll get far more Audos for going all that way, working with 
such a slender clue, and bringing the stone home, than he would 
have got by accidentally tumbling on a stone as I have with mine.” 

**What makes you think so?” asked Joe. 

“Saw him with a foreign Bradshaw and a Murray in his hand 
this morning; moreover, he’s taken half a dozen rubbings of my 
inscription,” replied Jack. 

The conversation drifted into another charinel until a late hour, 
when Joe rose to go. 

* Joe,” said his host as they stood at the door, “I'll bet you a 
dinner that Bone doesn’t find this precious stone—or, no, I'll bet you 
he doesn’t bring it back to Chortlebury.” 

Joe looked at his friend. Jack was not given to rash wagers, 
although he had plenty of money, and there was a very suggestive 
twinkle in his eye as he spoke. At the same time it puzzled Joe to 
guess how Bone could be prevented from bringing home the stone if 
he found it, 
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“T’ll include a magnum of Heidsieck on one condition,” continued 
Jack. 

“T’ll take you; what’s the condition?” asked Joe. 

“That you attend the next meeting of the museum committee and 
report what Bone says, to me.” 

“Done,” said Joe; so they parted. 

Accordingly, Mr. Joseph Miller attended the meeting of the 
Chortlebury Museum Committee held on the following day. 

Sundry business was disposed of ; then, amidst loud applause, the 
curator rose. 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,” he said, “I am not going to 
trouble you with a lengthy speech, but I will briefly lay before you a 
scheme which, on my own responsibility, I propose to put into exe- 
cution, and which, I dare to say, from its novelty and its somewhat 
romantic character, will meet with your approbation. (Loud ap- 
plause.) You have, I know, all shared my disappointment and disgust 
that so valuable a relic of antiquity as the inscribed Roman stone, lately 
found on the hills near our town, should have slipped through our 
grasp, and have been secured by a gentleman who shall be nameless, 
but who has always shown himself a bitter opponent to the welfare 
of our town museum. Well, gentlemen, my scheme is nothing less 
than to go to Pompeii and to search for the stone referred to in the 
inscription on the stone we have lost. (Cries of ‘Bravo!’ ‘ Well 
done, Bone!’) And I think you will agree that to add to the riches 
of our museum in the way I propose, implies much more true anti- 
quarian zeal than merely to give money for what another man has 
lighted on by mere accident. (Cries of ‘Quite right!’ ‘So it does !’) 
Gentlemen, I am aware that I shall have great difficulties to contend 
with. The Italian Government is very jealous of the removal of 
antiquities from its country, and very rightly so. Pompeii is vigil- 
antly watched ; the Capuan Gate, whither I intend to proceed, is 
situated at an unexplored portion of the city, so that I shall have to 
shape my course, so to speak, without chart or compass ; and, hardest 
of all, if I succeed in finding the relic, I shall have to run the gauntlet 
in carrying it home. So much the prouder shall I be if my mission 
is successful. Gentlemen, I shall start on Monday next, and I am 
sure I have all your good wishes for success. (Great applause.) 
One word ere we part. I will ask you in the interests of the Chortle- 
bury Museum to keep my project a secret ; and all the more crushing 
will be the blow which, if I am successful, will be dealt on our 


jealous rival.” The speech was followed by great cheering, after 
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which a special vote of thanks was made to the curator, and the 
assembly separated. 

All this was duly reported by Mr. Joe Miller to Mr. jack Wagstaff, 
and the latter, rubbing his hands with glee, said :— 

“Joe, I bet you a box of cigars I do him.” 

** Done with you,” replied Mr. Miller. 

In ten days time Mr. Bone had settled down to his work amidst 
the sad, beautiful ruins of dead Pompeii. He had not over-stated 
the difficulties with which he had to contend in his speech to the 
Committee of the Chortlebury Museum. Absolute and unqualified 
refusal was made to his request that he might be allowed to excavate 
on his own account : his face and his consequential strut became 
familiar to all the “vigilantes” of the ruined city, and he had to 
dissemble the object of his residence at the Hétel Diomede for some 
days ere he could venture to penetrate to the Capuan Gate. 

At length he discovered a way through the vineyards and olive 
plantations which abolished the necessity of his passing through 
Pompeii itself ; and, once this route established, he lost no time in 
commencing operations. He worked from sunset until late at night, 
the bright moon aiding him when the orb of day had gone, and, 
although he was one of the most nervous and superstitious of little 
men, the weird surroundings of his quest—the dark, jumbled outline 
of the ruined city, the great mass of Vesuvius, with its blood-red 
streaks of ever-rolling lava, the silence of the country around— 
fostered, rather than diminished, his enthusiasm. 

He confined his operations to as small a space as possible, so 
that no hint could be given to a stray “ vigilante” or a curious 
peasant of what was going on, and on quitting his work he carefully 
shovelled loose earth and heaped brushwood over the cavern. On 
the fourteenth day after his arrival he struck something hard. Care- 
fully scraping away with his hands the powdered pumice and hardened 
mud, with a wild beat of enthusiastic delight he beheld a pave- 
ment of figured tesserze, such as would belong to a house of a 
superior class. He was now twelve feet below the level of the soil, 
so that he had to cut steps down to the workings in order to facili- 
tate his movements ; but his delight at this promise of a reward for 
his exertions made him forget that the more he excavated the greater 
became his danger of being discovered. 

However, luck seemed to favour him ; he never saw a solitary 
human being during the course of his work ; he cut and scraped 
and dug away until he had exposed an entire room and had reached 


the partition wall. 
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Still, he might not be on the right track. The inscription said 
nothing more than that the stone to Mrs. Brutus was “at” the 
Capuan Gate, and he knew Pompeii sufficiently well to be aware 
that fifty houses might be described as situated “ at ” a certain gate. 

Still he laboured on, until he struck the doorway of the room. 
He had now so far tunnelled underground that some system of 
propping, such as is practised in coal-pits, was necessary in order to 
avoid the risk of a “cave in.” But even if he could get the neces- 
sary props, poor Bone knew not how to employ them, for, like most 
men of his tastes, he was utterly unpractical. Again good fortune 
came to his aid, just as he was beginning to despair of success, with- 
out being obliged to call in the aid of a second person, which meant 
the admission of a second person to the knowledge of his darling 
secret. 

He hit a stone with his pick. It was loose. He dragged it out, 
and with it a superincumbent mass of earth, which well-nigh 
smothered him. <A glance showed him that it was inscribed, and, 
joy of joy! more minute examination with his lantern brought out 
the name “Volumnia . . . . Occidius, Brutus.” He could not 
repress a cry of joy, and literally shed tears over the dirty, indistinct 
old fragment. ‘The sun had set, and he was in a weird semi-darkness 
as he examined the precious relic on the steps. Then he laid it 
reverently down, and was descending the steps for the purpose of 
taking away his excavating tools, when he /e/¢ that some ¢hing was 
watching him. At the same time he saw issue forth, as it were, from 
the bowels of the cave he had dug, from the depths of that dead- 
house, a tall figure, wrapped from head to foot in a grey garment, 
which seemed to fall in classic folds. We have said that Articulus 
Bone was nervous and superstitious, even in prosaic, nineteenth- 
century Britain ; he might therefore have been pardoned for viewing 
with horrified eyes this ghastly visitor from a long-dead world. His 
knees trembled ; the cold perspiration broke out on his brow ; his 
heart thumped hard, and when the darkness, which follows sunset so 
quickly in these latitudes, hid the grey figure from sight, Bone knew 
not whether it was approaching or standing still, whether he should 
be cursed by a supulchral voice for daring to violate a domestic 
hearth, or whether he should be seized by an ice-cold hand, and 
dragged away to the realm of the spectres. 

For a minute, which seemed to him an hour, he stood, almost 
afraid to draw his breath. Then, unable to endure the suspense any 
longer, he turned, rushed up the steps, and fled, never daring to look 
once behind him, but seeming to hear at every step the rustle of the 
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phantom garments, and to feel the cold wind of their passage through 
the air on the nape of his neck. 

For two whole days Articulus Bone was in such a state of nervous 
prostration that he had not even the heart to return to his beloved 
excavation, but remained at the hotel trying to make his landlord 
believe that the sun had touched him up. But when he reflected 
upon what had occurred, he sneered at himself to think that the 
nineteenth-century curator of a museum could be hoaxed by what 
he felt sure was an imaginary bogey summoned up by overheated 
excitement and enthusiasm. So he went at sunset to the Capuan 
Gate, and to his deljght beheld his treasure lying exactly as he had left 
it in his hurried flight. Carefully he packed it up in straw and canvas, 
so as to look as much as possible like an ordinary traveller's package, 
and, without troubling himself to fill up the cavern he had made, 
returned to the Hotel Diomede, resolved to start for England, 
Chortlebury, and glory, the next day. 

There had never been within the memory of the oldest committee- 
man such a meeting as assembled in response to the notice that ‘the 
Museum authorities would be glad to see all friends at the Town 
Hall, on the 1st of October, 188—, at seven o’clock, upon which 
occasion the Curator will give the results of his recent visit to 
Pompeii.” 

Long before the hour advertised the room was full, and amongst 
the specially invited guests were Mr. Jack Wagstaff and Mr. Joseph 
Miller. The chairman briefly prefaced the business of the evening 
with a few remarks, and then, amidst tumultuous applause, Mr. 
Articulus Bone stepped forward, dandling in his arms, as if it were 
a mummied baby, the precious stone in its wrapping. For half an 
hour he dilated in his most grandiloquent style upon the risks he had 
run, and the dangers he had undergone, but omitting, of course, any 
mention of the scene with the ghost. Then, having wound up 
his audience to a proper pitch of excitement and anticipation, he 
reverently unfolded the stone from its garments, and, amidst loud 
applause, handed it to the chairman, who in turn was to hand it to 
his neighbour, and so on, for examination. 

Articulus Bone’s triumph was approaching completion as each 
member turned the stone over with affected minuteness, and spelt 
out the lady’s name ; but when it finally reached the hands of Jack 
Wagstaff, the smile of a conqueror broke out on the curator’s face, 
and he whispered to the chairman, “ That will about do him, I 
think.” 

Jack Wagstaff hardly condescended to look at the inscribed face 
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of the stone, but turned it over. Quietly and decisively, but so that 
everybody could hear him, he said :— 

“ A very good forgery—a work of art in its way.” 

The words produced an angry murmur amongst the audience, 
and it was very openly hinted that no fate was bad enough for a man 
capable of such narrow-minded jealousy. Upon Articulus Bone they 
acted as a red rag acts on a bull. His face grew livid as, almost 
inarticulate with anger, he roared out :— 

**Do you mean to say, sir, that you doubt the genuineness of this 
relic? In other words, do you cast imputations on my veracity ?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” calmly replied Jack ; “I know you’ve been to 
Pompeii, and that you dug there. But your sin is one of omission, 
not of commission. You haven't told the ladies and gentlemen the 
best part of the story—your adventure with the ghost.” 

Articulus Bone looked very queerly at Jack, but he tried to brave 
the situation by saying :-— 

“Pooh! pooh! You are talking nonsense, Mr. Wagstaff. But 
prove your assertion that this is not a genuine relic.” 

Jack Wagstaff quietly stepped on to the platform, took up the 
stone, rubbed a spot on the back of it for a moment or two with his 
handkerchief, and handed it back to the curator. 

Articulus Bone looked at it, uttered a cry of bitter mortification, 
and dropped it. There was a rush to see the cause of his emotion, 
and it soon transpired that it was an inscription to the effect that the 
stone had been made by Jack Wagstaff on the day after the appear- 
ance of the ghost to the curator, and that he had won a dinner and 
a magnum of Heidsieck over it. 

Mr. Bone, crestfallen, angry, and disappointed as he was, still 
held out and said :— 

“But the fact that you have been able to get this stone and to 
write on it does not prove that it is not the stone of which I went 
in search,” 

“No, but this does,” replied Jack. And returning to his seat he 
produced the original stone and handed it to the curator, amidst 
roars of laughter. Then Jack Wagstaff gesticulated for silence, and 
said :— 

“Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen,—For some reason I have lately 
obtained amongst you the reputation of being a jealous, narrow- 
minded rival, and I know that our friend, Mr. Bone here, has been 
especially down on me. Well, I’ve played this joke on him success- 
fully ; but to show that I have not an atom of ill-feeling against him I 
beg to say that he did work, and worked hard, to get this, the genuine 
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stone, and that it was only by assuming the appearance of a super- 
natural being that I was enabled to get possession of it, to have it 
imitated, and to trick him. As further proof of my sincerity, I return 
you the genuine stone, and as I have won a dinner from my old 
friend Mr. Miller, nothing would give me greater pleasure than that 
you, Mr. Chairman, and you, Mr. Bone, will give us your company.” 

From that day the curator and Jack Wagstaff became the best 
of friends, but it was a long time ere the former heard the last 
about the ghost at Pompeii. 

















THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


HE name of Walter Scott is one of the great names of literature. 
He does not, perhaps, rise into that small supreme class, 
which is limited to five or six names, the greatest of which is the 
name of Shakespeare ; but then no writer gives more delight than 
does the always lovable Walter Scott, with his happy mixture of 
poetry and humour, and with the geniality of his manly genius. He 
is full of nobleness, of purity, of honour, and of chivalry, and is in 
very essence romantic. No criticism ranks higher than that criticism 
of genius and of generosity which we owe to Goethe ; and he was 
a most ardent admirer of our Scott. One of the distinguishing notes 
of a great writer is, says Goethe, his choice of Stoff, or subject ; and 
Scott is entirely felicitous in his selection of themes which best suit 
his purposes and most fully unfold his gift. The events, or stories, 
which Scott chooses are always encircled by luminously drawn and 
busily acting characters, while the events themselves all tend to a 
great art end, which in the case of the “ Bride of Lammermoor ” is 
inexorably tragic. Goethe points out the certainty with which Scott 
works, and notices that every touch conduces to the general effect. 
Goethe alludes to the living truth of Scott’s characters and to the 
excellence of his dialogue. Scott’s thoroughness of drawing tends, 
says the great German, to a convincing reality of effect ; and we 
always take an interest in the way in which Scott works. “ Walter 
Scott is an enormous talent,” says Goethe, “and one that has not its 
equal. One cannot wonder that he affects the whole world of 
readers. He gives me matter for much thought, and I recognise in 
him a quite new form of art, which is subject to its own laws.” 

We may add to this criticism our own joyous sense of Scott’s 
gladness of mastery, of the seeming ease and delight with which he 
works, of his fulness of ripe knowledge, of his love of scenery and 
of history, and of the vitalism with which the characters that he 
creates live and move and have their being. 

Every reader has, at some period of his life, to read the “ Bride ot 
Lammermoor ” for the first time, however often he may read it after- 
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wards ; and thousands upon thousands of readers have yet to read it 
for the first time, so that it may be well worth while to devote to this 
romantic poem, at even this stage of its triumphant career, some 
brief but loving analysis of appreciation and delight. 

It is a romance instinct with the demonic, according to Goethe’s 
profound definition and estimate of that factor in life and art. 

Thackeray says, “Could we know the man’s feelings as well as 
the author’s thoughts, how interesting most books would be !—more 
interesting than merry.” The mood in which Walter Scott wrote the 
‘Bride of Lammermoor” was one of heroic resolution combating 
against acute physical suffering, which seemed so serious as to 
threaten life itself, while it was so severe and painful that but few 
men would have had determination enough to carry on through it 
imaginative literary work. He was compelled to employ the services 
of amanuenses ; and William Laidlaw and John Ballantyne wrote to 
Scott’s dictation. Ballantyne was the better amanuensis, because 
Laidlaw was too strongly stirred with admiration and delight, and 
exclaimed, as some fine passage was dictated to him, “Gude keep 
us a’!—the like o’ that! eh, sirs; oh, sirs!” Scott’s disease was called 
cramp; though later and better physicians might have given the 
complaint another name. The date of the “ Bride” was April 1819. 
Three novels—the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” the “ Legend of Mont- 
rose,” and “ Ivanhoe ”—were thus dictated ; but when health returned 
Scott resumed his practice of writing with his own hand. Goethe, 
on the other hand, early employed the assistance of an amanuensis, 
and continued the practice until the end. Sometimes Laidlaw 
begged Scott to stop while the poet’s audible suffering filled every 
pause. “Nay, Willie,” said the afflicted author from his sofa of 
pain; “ only see that the doors are fast. I would fain keep all the 
cry as well as all the wool to ourselves ; but as to giving over work, 
that can only be when I am in woollen.” Scott often turned upon 
the pillow with a groan of anguish, but usually continued the sentence 
in the same breath. When dialogue of peculiar animation was being 
dictated, he sometimes got up and walked up and down the room, 
as it were acting the parts. Such were the feelings and the pains of 
the man while the heroic author composed the “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor”; and Scott assured Ballantyne that when the book was first 
put into his hands in a complete shape he did not recollect one 
single incident, character, or conversation that it contained. Small 
wonder, that ! 

Some characters, of melancholy beauty and of untimely fates, 
characters found in history as in story, seem unfit to outlive youth, 
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or to attain to fruition of their powers or to the righteous joy which 
existed as a possibility in their sad short lives. What a king Hamlet 
would probably have made if he had worn the crown of Denmark ! 
What a king would Prince Henry, son of James I., have made had 
he attained to the diadem of England! What a married pair might 
not Romeo and Juliet have been had they survived into the life of 
marriage! How gloriously happy would have been Desdemona 
with her noble Moor! Asa dream of fancy, we may image to our- 
selves the success of the Marquis of A in helping his kinsman, 
and the happy union of the lord of Ravenswood with Lucy Ashton. 
But some feuds go too deep for even love to heal. Some direful 
fates seem left to demons to shatter and to shape. A too fair 
promise in youth is sometimes doomed to extinction ere riper years 
can afford it a career. Such mysteries of life are fitting subjects for 
poets, and for writers of true and deep romance. 

The hint or suggestion upon which the * Bride of Lammermoor ” 
is based is the occurrence of a tragic incident which happened in 
the Dalrymple family. Scott himself points out this source of sugges- 
tion ; but in the Dalrymple family history the bare facts only are 
recorded, while the characters are left shadowy and indistinct ; and it 
remained for the poet’s imagination to idealise the rough outline of 
the Dalrymple legend into a perfect and poetical work of art. The 
facts are romantic, but they have been ennobled by Scott’s treatment ; 
and of all his romances, the “ Bride of Lammermoor” is perhaps 
the one which rises most nearly to a poem—to a romantic and tragic 
poem. Lucy Ashton is based upon Janet Dalrymple ; Edgar Ravens- 
wood is created out of Lord Rutherford. But the difference between 
the confusedly indicated characters of fact azd the finished characters 
created and completed by Scott’s genius is a subject for critical 
study and for critical delight. Scott’s thaumaturgic faculty is wonder- 
fully shown in this poetical romance. He retains the memorable 
phrase “ Tak’ up your bonny bridegroom!” because art could not 
improve upon the harrowing exclamation of the insane bride. The 
witchcraft attributed in the legend to the mother is turned by Scott 
into the natural witchcraft of relentless force of character and of ruth- 
less will. Of the characters that Scott has added, Caleb Balderstone 
is the most distinctive creation. Caleb is, in reality, pathetic rather 
than comic. The faithful old serving-man, instinct with the feudal 
idea, is, through all his shifts and struggles for the honour of the old 
house, not ignoble ; and such devotion as he shows is full of essential 
dignity and worth. 

Caleb is not drawn in the spirit of that low comedy which is 
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designed only to extort mean laughter or to compel base amusement. 
Caleb bears some resemblance to that statelier Adam in whom so 


well appeared— 
The constant service of the antique world, 


When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 


Caleb belongs to that gallery of characters which comprises Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, Dugald Dalgetty, Edie Ochiltree. 

The subject of the “ Bride of Lammermoor” was suggested to the 
then fictitious author by poor Dick Tinto, the unhappy painter, whose 
life and lot have their pathetic side. Dick is one of those unfor- 
tunate fellows who follow art without having a vocation for her. He 
has a little talent, but not enough ; he has a little application, but not 
enough chances of study or power of knowledge ; and so his life as a 
painter is unsuccessful and his end is miserable. The sketch of the 
striking scene in which Edgar Ravenswood, after his return from 
abroad, has his final and his fatal interview with his lost love, a 
sketch shown by Dick Tinto to Peter Pattieson, is represented as 
being the hint upon which the novelist spoke, and produced the 
“ Bride of Lammermoor.” 

The time in which the romance plays is the years which follow 
closely after 1700. Queen Anne is on the throne, and the memories 
are still vivid of that rising in 1689, for his part in which Lord 
Ravenswood had his blood attainted and his title abolished. Ravens- 
wood Castle, in East Lothian, of which only the ruins are now visible, 
became iost to the old family ; and the last lord of Ravenswood— 
lord at last only by courtesy—saw himself compelled to retire to 
Wolf's Crag, a “lonely and sea-beaten tower, which, situated on the 
bleak shores between St. Abb’s Head and the village of Eyemouth, 
looked out on the lonely and boisterous German Ocean. A black 
domain of wild pasture-land surrounded their new residence, and 
formed the remains of their property.” 

Edgar was born in Ravenswood Castle ond removed with his 
father, of the fallen fortunes, to the desolate and melancholy tower of 
Wolf's Crag. The old lord, fierce and embittered, felt a deadly hatred 
for the man who, by means of money, trick, chicane, had entered into 
possession of the castle and lands of Ravenswood. Sir William 
Ashton, the lord keeper, is the legal politician, or politic lawyer, who 
has risen on the ruin of the old family. 

Scott, with his fine instinctive art, gives, when he first introduces 
a character, a slight but firm sketch of its individualities, leaving that 
sketch to be amplified, completed, through description and through 
action, as his story develops and his characters grow. Sir William 
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Ashton is slightly but sufficiently characterised when first he appears; 
and the contrast between the wily lawyer and the fierce resentful old 
lord of Ravenswood is ably delineated. Lord Allan dies—dies in a 
paroxysm of rage and indignation, breathing curses upon his wronger, 
and leaving to his descendant a dark legacy of feudal hatred. The 
Ashtons are established in Ravenswood Castle, which still bears the 
old symboi of the black bull’s head, with the meaning motto: “I 
bide my time”; and the Ravenswoods are reduced to the rocky 
] tower of Wolt’s Crag ; where, on a dim and dreary November day, 
are celebrated the obsequies of the last lord. The funeral of the poor 
noble is performed with all the sumptuosity that can be made to 
surround death ; and two years’ rent are consumed by the heir to so 
little in profuse hospitality and wasteful expenditure. 

The riot occurs at the grave ; and Edgar is led by the dark spirit 
of the hour into words of defiance and menace. The guests depart ; 
the funeral revel is over; and with a feeling of contempt for the 
friends who promised so much and were so little to be relied upon, 
the dark Master, when the drama opens, is left alone in the desolate 
ruined tower—lonely in his poverty and his pride, and with a heart 
full of sad, of bitter, of revengeful feeling. That was almost Edgar 
Ravenswood’s only heritage. 

His age was about twenty. With a free wild grace, based upon 
courage and on strength; haughty, embittered, sorrowful—but for 
pride—he, in the dark splendour of his sombre beauty, is a true hero 
of doom and of romance. Next appears upon the scene fair and 
gentle Lucy Ashton, the heroine of saddest and most sorrowful fate, 
who was led by love through a short intense spasm of life to early 
death. Of Lucy we are told that “her locks, which were of shadowy 
gold, divided on a brow of exquisite whiteness. . . . The expression 
of the countenance was in the last degree gentle, soft, timid, and 
feminine. Yet her passiveness of disposition was by no means owing 
to an indifferent or unfeeling mind.” She was subjugated by stronger 
wills, but had an ineradicable strain of romance in her nature. “ Her 
secret delight was in the old legendary tales of ardent devotion and 
unalterable affection, chequered, as they so often are, with strange 
adventures and supernatural horrors.” This bent of mind led her to 
dwell upon the historyand legends of the old House of Ravenswood, 
and prepared her, when the fulness of time was come, to find in 
Edgar her ideal hero. Lucy inspired love in all the members of her 
family, with the one exception of her haughty and ambitious mother, 
who was wont to call her girl, in derision, the “‘ Lammermoor shep- 
herdess.” Lady Ashton thought that some country laird should be 
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Lucy’s husband—some one “ whose energy is greater than her own, 
or whose ambition is of as low an order.” Nevertheless, the hard 
mother “was mistaken in estimating the feelings of her daughter, 
who, under a semblance of extreme indifference, nourished the germs 
of those passions which sometimes spring up in one night, like the 
gourd of the prophet, and astonish the observer by their unexpected 
ardour and intensity.” I image to myself Lucy Ashton as resembling 
in some degree happier Rose Bradwardine in physical attributes ; 
though Lucy would probably be somewhat taller and more slender. 
But the characters of the two ladies were as different as were their 
fates. Scott uses, with great effect, all possible side-lights to illumi- 
nate his characters and to advance his events. With such an object 
in view he introduces the tenacious attachment of Norman the 
forester to the old family, and Norman’s admiration of Edgar as a 
brave fellow and as a deadly shot. Blind old Alice, too, is always 
speaking about the Ravenswood people, and the lord keeper is 
constantly irritated by the fidelity of his people—a fidelity specially 
characteristic of Scotland—to the house which he had ruined and 
supplanted. 

The stately old Englishwoman, “with an air at once of majesty 
and of dejection,” she who had known Ravenswood for sixty years, 
recounts to the timid lord keeper the dark deed of Chiesley, of 
Dalry, and warns Sir William that the Ravenswoods “are a fierce 
house, and that there is danger in dealing with men when they 
become desperate.” She bids him beware of Edgar Ravenswood, 
with whom the lawyer had driven matters hard ; and the keeper, 
replying faintly that the “Master of Ravenswood was a man of 
honour,” rose and left the place without waiting for a reply. Blind 
Alice left in his ignoble mind the sting of a dark and deadly fear. 

Next comes the opportunity for a proof of Edgar’s singular skill 
as a marksman. He saves the life of Lucy, perhaps also of her 
father, by killing with a single shot the wild bull which had 
attacked them in the park. He bears the fainting Lucy to that 
Mermaiden’s Well which was so fatal to one of his race. The 
fire of deadly resentment had not yet burnt out in his heart when, 
in reply to Sir William’s gratitude and protestations, he replies : 
“Request nothing of ME, my lord; I am the Master of Ravens- 


wood.” 

He leaves them abruptly ; but he leaves Lucy, who then saw 
him for the first time, “involved in those mazes of the imagination 
which are most dangerous to the young and sensitive.” She frequently 
visited old Alice, who spoke readily and with pathetic feeling 
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concerning the Ravenswood family in general, but “ observed an 
especial and cautious silence on the subject of its present repre- 
sentative ;” merely dropping a hint that Edgar was of a “stern and 
unforgiving character, more ready to resent than to pardon injuries.” 
Nevertheless, the germ of first love was planted in Lucy’s breast, 
and she was the first to feel the love which was to lead them both 
to doom. 

Bucklaw and his “copper captain,” Craigengelt, are two 
characters highly necessary to the development of the tragedy. 
Bucklaw, light-hearted, full of careless audacity, not thoroughly vil- 
lainous, but capable, under the provocations of anger and of jealousy, 
of descending to mean antagonism in order to spite the haughty 
Master of Ravenswood, is an important factor in the tale. Edgar, 
as good a swordsman as marksman, spares the life of Bucklaw ; but 
the effect of this generous reticence on the mind of Bucklaw is wiped 
out by the affront he conceives to have been offered to him when 
the owner of Wolf’s Crag is compelled to exclude the young laird 
from the tower when Sir William and Lucy visit it. 

The scene at Wolf’s Crag when the keeper and his fair daughter 
find refuge there is quite masterly. Scott, with his usual happy mixture 
cf poetry and of humour, shows us the touching poverty of the last 
heir of Ravenswood. With incessant touches, always telling but 
never obtrusive, he places before us the dramatic position of the three 
characters, and the strained relations involved in showing hospitality 
to the foe of the House of Ravenswood. The wily lawyer moves the 
generous nature of his noble host, who begins to lay aside his desire 
for vengeance ; and love strengthens all that policy can inaugurate. 
Edgar is stately from inner mental altitude of character ; and Sir 
William is doubly artful under the pressure of apprehension and of 
interest. 

The genius of the house of Ravenswood seems at first to further 
the love between Edgar and Lucy. It almost appears as though 
fate had found a means of reconciling the deep feud between 
Ravenswood and Ashton, and but for a woman the kindly fate 
would have been successful. We obtain a glimpse of possible 
happiness, of probable reconciliation. Not for the first time would 
marriage, as in the case of the Roses, have healed enmity and united 
interests. What if the neble pair had been happily married? The 
great romancer leads us to weigh this problem. What if Hamlet had 
become king? Both Edgar and Hamlet remain princes of promise, 
and merely suggest a fitness for possible fortunes which are yet never 
to be attained. The angel of the darker doom thwarts the kindly 
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purposes of the good angel who showed them such soft and splendid 
hope. 

And all this while Lady Ashton is away, and knows nothing of 
that which is happening at Ravenswood. 

Noble old Caleb is put to ignoble shifts to show fitting hospitality 
at ruined Wolf’s Crag. “The very smell is enough for me, that hae 
dined sae lately,” says the “ faithful wretch, that had fasted since day- 
break.” 

The fortunes of Edgar were not without hope, owing to the 
influence of his kinsman the powerful Marquis of A——. Scott, by 
the way, generally so accurate in historical portraiture, and so full of 
historical knowledge, is, in this romance, moved by his fine sense of 
art to avoid the introduction of historical personages. And he was 
right. Who wants an accurate historical background to so ideal a 
romance or drama as Romeo and Juliet? With “history plays” it is, 
of course, different ; and Scott well felt the differing treatment which 
true art requires. The “ Bride of Lammermoor” is a domestic, and 
not an imperial tragedy, nor wouid history have failed to distract 
attention from the intense interest which centres round the sad fates 
of the two chief characters in his fine romance. 

The points decided against Edgar and his father in Scotland were, 
under the Treaty of Union, liable to be reviewed by the British House 
of Peers—“a court of equity of which the Lord Keeper felt an 
instinctive dread,” since its decisions would not be swayed by 
influence or moved by kinship. Sir William bethought him that “if 
Ravenswood was to have a distinguished place of power and trust, 
and if such a union should sopite the heavier part of his unadjusted 
claims, there might be worse matches for his daughter Lucy—the 
Master might be reponed against the attainder. 

“Lord Ravenswood was an ancient title, and the alliance would, 
in some measure, legitimate his own possession of the greater part of 
the Master’s spoils, and make the surrender of the rest a subject of 
less bitter regret.” 

Despite a lurking dread of Lady Ashton, the cunning, time- 
serving, timid lawyer tacitly encouraged and furthered the growing 
passion between the lovers ; but, in his selfish and cruel calculations of 
interest, he never stopped to consider the feelings of the hearts that 
he treated merely as puppets of his policy. 

One touch of pathetic nobleness on the part of poor old Caleb 
merits special notice. When Sir William, on leaving Wolf’s Crag, 
gives the devoted servitor handsome vails, Caleb manages to convey 
the money to his master. 
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“ Whist, sir! whist, and let me speak just ae word that I coulaa’t 
say before folk. There ”—putting into his lord’s hand the money he 
had just received—“ there’s three gowd pieces, and ye’ll want siller 
upby yonder.” 

Conceiving that his thoughts had wronged the cunning lawyer, the 
Master gives way to “the remorse of self-accusation,” and renders to 
Sir William “ the full confidence of a haughty but honourable heart.” 
The vows of vengeance uttered on the eve of his father’s funeral die 
out in his mind ; “but they had been heard and registered in the 
book of fate.” 

To Lucy, the change from deadly enmity between her father and 
her lover “‘ was at once surprising, flattering, and affecting.” It was 
with “fiery, unreserved, and generous self-abandonment” that the 
proud and irascible last heir cf the Barons of Ravenswood fell into 
the toils of his weak but wily foe, Edgar agrees to accompany father 
and daughter to his own old home of Ravenswood Castle. But 
before Edgar starts, old Caleb, with a quivering voice, and a cheek 
pale with apprehension, faltered out the lines of Thomas the Rhymer ; 


When the last laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall ride, 
And woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 

He shall stable his steed in the kelpie’s flow, 

And his name shall be lost for evermoe ! 


Love and generosity, in a nature like that of Ravenswood, cannot 
be deterred by warnings; and with very mixed feelings, and a conflict 
in his soul, Edgar finds himself a guest in the halls of his ancestors. 
The insincere but astute lawyer is struck by the “brief and decided 
dauntlessness of the Master of Ravenswood’s disposition, who seemed 
equally a stranger to doubt and to fear.” Sir William thinks the 
creaded Lady Ashton could wish nothing beiter in a husband for her 
daughter than “the sopiting of a very dangerous claim, and the 
alliance of a son-in-law noble, brave, well gifted, and highly connected; 
strong exactly where we are weak—in pedigree and in the temper 
of a swordsman.” When Ravenswood reaches Ravenswood all seems 
to promise fairly for the lovers ; but Lady Ashton is still absent. 

Henry takes fright at the resemblance of Edgar to old Sir Malise 
of Ravenswood, and thinks that the Master has come to say, “ with a 
hollow voice, ‘/ bide my time!” Old Alice again speaks words of 
doubt and doom. “What do you here, Master of Ravenswood? 
What do you in your enemy’s domain, and in company with his 
child?” “TI could have you depart ... if you remain an hour 
under Sir William Ashton’s roof without the resolution to marry his 
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daughter, you are a villain ; if with the purpose of allying yourself 
with him, you are an infatuated and predestined fool.” Alice could 
effect no more than Caleb had done. 

Near the fatal Mermaiden’s Well, Edgar, actuated by a sudden 
impulse coming from beyond the realms of reason, and without the 
will, “gave his faith to Lucy for ever, and received her troth in 
return.” They broke betwixt them a thin broad piece of gold ; “and 
never shall this leave my bosom,” said Lucy as she hung the piece of 
gold round her neck, “until you, Edgar Ravenswood, ask me to 
resign it to you; and while I wear it, never shall that heart acknow- 
ledge other love than yours.” 

And so the fatal troth is plighted. 

Lucy felt a secret awe amid all her affection for Ravenswood. 
His soul was of a high, proud character ; “ his ideas were more fierce 
and free ;” and the lovers soon discovered that they differed upon 
important topics. Yet they seemed made each to supplement the 
other. He, so dark: she, so fair—physical differences which 
symbolised their mental disparities—it is yet true that his masculine 
force and will would have suited admirably with her soft and yielding 
disposition. Alas, would have! The lordly power of Edgar would 
have suited fitly the womanly gentleness of Lucy. 

Meanwhile Bucklaw has become laird of Girnington, and his 
ragged fortunes have greatly improved. He is still bitter against 
Edgar for a fancied affront, and for the refusal of a challenge 
borne by the cowardly Craigengelt, bully and traitor and tool, who 
dreaded und hated Edgar. Bucklaw, acting on his meanest im- 
pulses, sends his captain to awaken the anger and to arouse the 
suspicions of Lady Ashton. Her fell resentment is easily inflamed. 
Bucklaw is himself a pretender to the hand of Lucy. “As to 
Ravenswood, he has kept no terms with me, and I’ll keep none with 
him ; if I cam win this girl from him, I wd/ win her.” 

Lady Ashton arrives at Ravenswood ; and all the poison-flowers 
on the tree of doom begin to bloom blackly. 

Edgar Ravenswood finds himself a discarded suitor and an 
insulted guest. The Marquis of A—— himself is treated but with 
scant courtesy by the hard and haughty Lady Ashton, and Sir 
William is reduced to marital subordination. 

When riding to Tod’s Hole Edgar sees the very impressive 
apparition of blind old Alice, whose last powerful prayer had been 
that she might see her master’s son once more and renew her 
warning. Scott throughout this romance makes a weird art use of 
the morbid element of Scottish superstition. A ghastly, gruesome 
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crew is that of his old hags or crones, with whom we first meet at 
the laying-out of old Alice. Ailsie Gourlay is the first witch of the 
loathly sisterhood. One of the beldames says, when she sees 
Ravenswood: “I wad like to hae the streaking and winding 0’ 
him.” “It is written on his brow, Annie Winnie,” replies the first 
witch, “that hand of woman, or of man either, will never straught 
him ; dead-deal will never be laid on his back—make you your 
market of that, for I hae it from a sure hand.” Mortsheugh, the 
old sexton of the burial-ground at Armitage, is another character 
touched with fine art by the master. It is, by the way, a little sur- 
prising that the sexton should not know Edgar. He talks freely of 
the Master of Ravenswood, as if he were not present, and expresses 
the views of the countryside about the marriage between Edgar and 
Lucy. 

“And I have stooped to subject myself to these calumnies, and 
am rejected notwithstanding! Lucy, your faith must be true and 
perfect as the diamond, to compensate for the dishonour which 
men’s opinions, and the conduct of your mother, attach to the heir 
of Ravenswood !” 

Even the Marquis of A urges his kinsman to renounce an 
alliance which he could then hardly seek without a certain degree of 
degradation ; but no idea of disloyalty can enter the lofty soul of 
the chivalrous Edgar. 

The Marquis of A——- is successful as a politician, and the pro- 
spects of his kinsman become decidedly hopeful. ‘A secret and 
highly important commission beyond sea, which could only be en- 
trusted to a person of rank, talent, and perfect confidence,” is allotted 
to Edgar, who gladly undertakes it. He does not succeed before 
his departure in seeing Lucy, but receives from her the following 
short but pathetic billet :— 

“T received yours, but it was at the utmost risk ; do not attempt 
to write again till better times. I am sore beset, but I will be true 
to my word while the exercise of my reason is vouchsafed to me. 
That you are happy and prosperous is some consolation, and my 
situation requires it all—L. A.” Sir William (no longer lord keeper) 
replies evasively ; but Margaret Douglas, otherwise Ashton, answers 
the master in decided and scornful rejection of his suit ; and so 
Edgar Ravenswood departs on his mission. Bucklaw, the suitor 
accepted by the parents, is half in doubt whether to go forward or 
to retire. 

“T’ll tell you what it is: I never knew much of that sort of fine 
ladies, and I believe they may be as capricious as the Devil ; but 
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there is something in Miss Ashton’s change a devilish deal too sudden, 
and too serious, for a mere flisk of her own. I'll be bound Lady 
Ashton understands every machine for breaking in the human mind.” 

A false report is circulated to the effect that Ravenswood is about 
to marry some foreign lady. 

Bucklaw asks for a conference with Lucy on the subject of their 
approaching union. He unwisely allows Lady Ashton to be present, 
and thus loses the opportunity of ascertaining the real state of Miss 
Ashton’s feelings. Bucklaw was too much agitated by his own 
feelings minutely to scrutinise those of the unhappy lady. 

This interview is vividly, even terribly, dramatic. The characters, 
the motives, the conduct of mother and daughter and suitor are 
fully and finely rendered. Lucy shows a calmness which might be 
that of despair or of indifference ; but her feelings are revealed when 
she is alone. “To sign and seal!” she muttered. “To sign and 
seal—to do and die!” Now begins the most painful part of this sad 
story. I mean the infra-human persecution of Lucy—a persecution 
which slowly breaks her heart, ruins her health, and subverts her 
reason. By Heavens, ’tis pitiful to read of the long pitiless persecu- 
tion of the unhappy girl, born for so much happiness. All, and 
more, that Goneril and Regan did to their father Lady Ashton does 
to her daughter. Ravenswood is abroad, and remains away for a 
weary year. No letter from him is allowed to reach her ; letters from 
her are not allowed to be sent to him. She has no stay or comfort 
from the lover who loves her, and whom she loves so well. Quite 
alone, with all against her, she undergoes her long slow martyrdom. 
Henry tells her that she may have his grey pony, “aye, and ride 
beyond the village, too, if you have a mind.” 

“Who told you,” said Lucy, “that I am not permitted to ride 
where I please ?” 

‘That's a secret,” said the boy ; “ but you will find that you can 
never ride beyond the village but your horse will cast a shoe, or fall 
lame, or the castle bell will ring, or something will happen to bring 
you back.” 

Lucy’s temper gave way under the pressure of such constant 
affliction. She became gloomy and abstracted, “and sometimes 
turned with spirit, and even fierceness, on those by whom she was 
long and closely annoyed. Her health also began to be shaken” ; 
but Lady Ashton only saw in such symptoms evidence of expiring 
resolution, and adopted a system of pressure which must be pro- 
nounced to be “ truly detestable and diabolical.” 

Ailsie Gourlay is selected by Lady Ashton to attend upon her 
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daughter. The hag does her hellish work to the full satisfaction of 
the designs and the wishes of the mother. Omens are expounded, 
dreams interpreted, and other tricks of jugglery—such as showing 
to Lucy in a mirror her lover bestowing his hand upon a lady—are 
practised. Miss Ashton’s mind became unsettled, and her health 
decayed daily. Sir William at length expels the accursed witch from 
the castle; but the hag had done her work but too well. Lady 
Ashton next provides a Presbyterian clergyman, and adds spiritual 
terrors to the horrors of superstition. Mr. Bide-the-bent, however, 
consents to forward a letter by a sure hand to absent Edgar. Lucy 
felt despondingly that an evil fate hung over the attachment, to which, 
despite so many trials, she clung with honourable tenacity ; and 
she declared that she neither could nor would resign her contract with- 
out the consent of Ravenswood. ‘Let me be assured that he will 
free me from my engagement, and dispose of meas you please: I care 
not how.” Still no letter from Edgar. The terrible day comes on 
which the victim is to sign and seal; and that day supplies the very 
strongest scene in the drama. At Lucy’s first attempt to sign she 
began to write with a dry pen. The signature remained incomplete, 
defaced, and blotted ; because she heard the hasty tramp of a horse, 
a step in the outer gallery, a voice which she knew. “He is come! 
he is come !” 

Edgar Ravenswood enters the apartment. He “had more the 
appearance of one returned from the dead than of a living visitor.” 
His rich dress was travelled-soiled and deranged by hard riding. His 
slouched hat lent an “‘ additional gloom to his dark features, which, 
wasted by sorrow, and marked by the ghastly look communicated by 
long illness, added to a countenance naturally somewhat stern and 
wild a fierce and even savage expression.” ‘There was a deep silence 
in the company for more than two minutes. 

The group comprises Sir William and Lady Ashton ; Lucy’s two 
brothers, Bucklaw, Craigengelt, and the clergyman ; while pale Lucy 
herself, whose enfeebled mind is reduced to a state of stupor by the 
passions raging round her, and by her long suffering, sits there half- 
inanimate and apparently indifferent. ‘The dark stern Ravenswood, 
with dishevelled dress and wild looks, in an ecstasy of fierce des- 
peration which overcrows the natures of all there—with the exception 
of Lady Ashton—stands armed, and risks death in order to obtain a 
decisive interview with his affianced bride. An expression of sorrow 
fills his eyes as he looks upon that Lucy who seemed to him so 
faithless. By the irony of the fate that was hunting the lovers to their 
doom, he misjudges his love, and adds to Lucy’s sufferings by a tone 
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of reproach. He did not know how much she had borne and suffered 
to be true to him, and he could not know that her reason was 
unhinged. Lucy’s bloodless lips could only falter out the words, “ It 
was my mother.” Half-passively she admits writing the letter and 
signing the contract; and half-unconsciously she gives back the 
broad piece of gold which she had worn ever in her bosom. To all 
her other sorrows is added the bitterness of being misconceived by 
the man she loved, by the man for whose sake she had endured so 
much. Edgar’s indignation is natural. Clear evidence, as it seems, 
is against her, and she makes no sign. He prays to God that she 
may not become a world’s wonder for this act of wilful and deliberate 
perjury ; and then, underlying the challenges of Sholto and of 
Bucklaw, Edgar rode very slowly past Bucklaw and the Colonel, 
“raising his hat as he passed each, and looking in their faces 
steadily while he offered this mute salutation, which was returned by 
both with the same stern gravity.” 

The wedding takes place, Lucy feverishly passive and torpid ; and 
the hags are there. “ Whilk of these revellers’ turns will it be to be 
streekit first?” asks one beldame. “It is the bride,” is the reply of 
Ailsie Gourlay. ‘I tell ye, her winding-sheet is up as high as her 
throat already ; believe it wha list. Her sand has but few grains to 
rin out, and nae wonder—they’ve been weel shaken.” 

“D’ye see her yonder,” said Dame Gourlay, indicating Lady 
Ashton, “as she prances on her grey gelding out at the kirkyard >— 
there’s mair o’ utter devilry in that woman, as brave and fair-fashioned 
as she rides yonder, than in a’ the Scotch witches that ever flew by 
moonlight over North Berwick Law.” Then come the horrors of 
the bridal night—-horrors of which the wounded Buckiaw says, “Ifa 
lady shall question me henceforward upon the incidents of that 
unhappy night, I shall remain silent, and in future consider her as 
one who has shown herself desirous to break off her friendship with 
me ; in a word, I will never speak to her again. But if a gentleman 
shall ask me the same question, I shall regard the incivility as 
equivalent to an invitation to meet him in the Duke’s Walk.” Never 
could Bucklaw, a sadder and a wiser man, forget that frenzied cry— 
“So, you have ta’en up your bonny bridegroom!” It was young 
and beautiful Lucy’s last utterance. On the following night, the 
poor girl, strained in body and in mind beyond her endurance, 
passed away. ‘Convulsion followed convulsion, till they closed in 
death.” And so Ailsie Gourlay’s prophecy came true ; and so the 
mother, in whom there was so much of utter devilry, is in her sort 
triumphant, and has in this sombre fashion prevented the marriage 
of Lucy and of Edgar. 
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Next comes the funeral of the wretched girl so foully done to 
death. Again, and for the last time, the malignant hags croak over 
sorrow, doom, and dole. A-thirteenth mourner is counted, and 
Edgar Ravenswood, his misjudgment at an end, and all resentment 
gone, watches, in the anguish of despair, the interment of the fair 
creature he had loved so well. 

Colonel Ashton’s challenge for the next morning at Wolf’s Hope 
is accepted, and in his own old ruined tower Edgar passes his last 
sleepless night on earth. Taking pathetic leave of faithful old Caleb 
Balderstone, the last Ravenswood rides fiercely to the duel, and 
horse and man disappear whelmed in the kelpie’s flow. “ One only 
vestige of his fate appeared. A large sable feather had been detached 
from his hat, and the rippling waves of the rising tide wafted it to 
Caleb’s feet. The old man took it up, dried it, and placed it in his 
bosom.” 

And so in death they were not long divided. mye has rejoined 
Lucy, and doom is fulfilled. 

And this dark, soiled raven’s plume, at once a symbol and a relic, 
is all that remains of the doomed Edgar Ravenswood. Gone, in one 
quick stroke of pitiless annihilation, his beauty and his youth, his 
courage and his force, his high heart, his sad life, and his bitter lot ! 
No decision of the English House of Peers shall ever restore to him 
those possessions of his long-descended fathers, which the guile and 
the greed of Ashton had wrung from the Ravenswoods by means of 
the iniquity of Scottish law. Edgar is the last of his race, the fated 
scion of the old, fierce, powerful, proud house. Fortune smiled upon 
only to mock him. Love seemed within his grasp ; the restoration of 
his heritage appeared to be within his reach ; hope shone upon the 
gallant, generous, sorrowful youth—and all is whelmed beneath the 
kelpie’s flow! And yet Nemesis is partly just. No heir of Ashton 
shall succeed to the inheritance or the lordship of Ravenswood. 
Lucy is in her grave, and her two brothers die young and unmarried. 
The old glories of the stately house know no heir, and receive no 
lord. Theline has perished, and name and fame die out for Ravens- 
wood. The poem of the dark house is fully accomplished, and its 
descendants know it no more. 

The deadly completion of the tragedy is wrought by a woman— 
by an implacable, pitiless, and inhuman woman, whose demonic 
will brought down upon her victims misery, ruin—death. She struck 
at Ravenswood, the man she hated, over the life and the love 
of her murdered child. Blind agents both of Fate, Bucklaw, and 
Edgar lose all that might have been hoped for from an interview 
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with the helpless Lucy, who never could unfold her heart, owing to 
the baleful presence of that Lady Ashton who felt no conscience and 
who knew no ruth. 


Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman ; 


and Margaret Douglas, otherwise Ashton, remains in this romance cf 
saddest story a monster of feminine cruelty and hate. Still, her 
wickedness is womanly ; it isnot violent masculine devilry. 


Howe’er thou art a fiend, 
A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 


With noble truth to the facts of life, and not to pretty or sentimental 
conceptions of life, Scott depicts his heroine of hell as living to 
extreme old age, the only survivor of the actors in that gruesome 
tragedy. 

Devoted old Caleb pined and died within a year after the death 
of his loved master. ‘The Ashton family, with one exception, died 
out soon. In this exception Scott shows one of his profoundest 
touches of great art. ‘“‘ Lady Ashton lived to the verge of extreme 
old age, the only survivor of the group of unhappy persons, whose 
misfortunes were owing to her implacability. That she might internally 
feel compunction, and reconcile herself with Heaven whom she had 
offended, we will not, and we dare not deny ; but to those around her 
she did not evince the slightest symptom of repentance or remorse. 
In all external appearance she bore the same bold, haughty, unbending 
character which she had displayed before these unhappy events. A 
splendid marble monument records her name, titles, and virtues ; 
while her victims remain undistinguished by tomb or epitaph.” But 
to those victims, to Edgar and to Lucy, the genius of Sir Walter Scott 
has given deathless tombs and unfailing epitaphs. 

Lucy ranks, in sorrow and in fate, with Juliet and with Desde- 
mona. Her sufferings were greater even than those of her unhappy 
lover ; but dark, stern, doomed Edgar Ravenswood exists to all time 
one of the saddest and most splendid figures in tragical romance. In 
this melancholy but most working story, Lady Ashton remains the 
sole survivor of those houses of Ravenswood and of Ashton, which 
but for her might have been so happily united, but which this 
dzemonic woman drives to misery, to ruin, to extinction. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 

















STAGE GHOSTS. 


IASSED by the vulgar debasement of the supernatural in 
distorted melodrama of an order only just obsolete, we have 
been very much inclined latterly to assign the much-ridiculed ghost a 
lower position in the relative scale of dramatic components than is ~ 
its due. A more extensive examination of the subject will go to show 
that the frequent recurrence of supernatural visitations in the 
dramatic literature of the universe was not owing primarily, as is 
generally considered, to the mere gratefulness of such expedients in 
moving a horror skilfully, but to the infinitely more powerful cir- 
cumstance that the dramatist, in striving to depict all the varying 
shades of human thought and passion, could not afford to overlook 
a superstition common to humanity, and based upon the intuitive 
belief in a higher Providence and a future state. 

So distinctly prominent was the supernatural element at the 
earliest period of theatrical history—when playgoing was little 
else than a pleasant form of religious worship—that, as a matter of 
fact, the Grecian dramatists left posterity but scant scope for invent- 
ing new methods of ghost manipulation. Thus, while in the 
** Eumenides” of Aeschylus, Clytemnestra, earthy in form, but ghostly 
in garb, voluntarily revisits the glimpses of the moon, exposing her 
breast wound with the intention of arousing the vengeance of the 
Furies against the matricide Orestes ; Darius, on the other hand, 
in “The Persians” of the same tragedian, is made to signify his 
displeasure at being raised from the grave before the entire Court 
by an incantation, and exhibits much petulant inquisitiveness before 
vouchsafing the information sought by Atossa regarding the fortunes 
of the Persians in Greece. In the “ Alcestis” of Euripides, again, 
the heroine on her return from the infernal regions is deprived of 
speech on the count that she might be tempted to reveal the secrets 
of the other world. 

In Italy the dramatist appears, on the whole, to have relied more 
upon the ingenuity of the stage mechanist than upon his own creative 
faculties ; their ghosts have a heavy lack of intellect. About the 
most presentable specimen is found at an early period—in 1460, 
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when Gregorio Carraro wrote his much-admired Latin drama of 
“ Progne.” Apparently, no perfunctory half-heartedness stayed the 
hand of this youthful nephew of Pope Gregory XII. in limning the 
shade of Diomedes. Making its appearance in a kind of prologue 
to the play, this horrible spectre blasts everything, animate or other- 
wise, it comes in contact with, and continues on its wild course of 
destruction until dragged down to hell by an invisible hand. Some 
notion of the pains taken in the actual stage production of ghosts in 
Italy may be gleaned from the following receipt for compounding a 
spectre, as given in Angelo Ingegneri’s curious treatise on the theatre 
(1594). “If the spirit,” says he, “be not already upon the stage 
when the curtain rises, it should enter at the far end, behind a thin 
black veil which should wear the semblance or give the idea of a 
dark cloud or dense body of air, such as may be supposed to sur- 
round an inhabitant of the infernal regions during its temporary 
sojourn upon earth. Through this veil the shade should be seen in 
perpetual motion ; for, in my opinion, a ghost should never stand 
still. The dress or drapery I would recommend is black taffety or 
sarsenet, which should fall over and conceal the face, hands, and 
feet, so that the figure would appear a formless form. The tones of 
the voice should be loud, hoarse, hollow, and monotonous, and the 
vanishing or instantaneous disappearance ought to be followed by the 
sudden consumption by fire of the black veil; so that the ghost would 
seem to sink in flames to its infernal abode, a circumstance that 
would serve to heighten the terror which such appearances are 
intended to inspire.” The ridiculous stress laid upon the stage 
manipulation of the ghost in Italy is aptly shown by an incident 
related in “ A Comparison between French and Italian Music” 
(1709) as having been witnessed by the writer in an opera performed 
at the Theatre Capranic in Rome in 1698. The ghost of a woman 
appeared suddenly before a possé of soldiers, and by a simultaneous 
extension of arms and deft unfolding of drapery quickly transformed 
itself into a complete palace, with facade, wings, body, and court- 
yard. To complete the absurdity, the soldiers then struck their 
halberts sharply on the stage, and were immediately metamorphosed 
into waterworks, cascades, trees, &c., thus forming a charming fore- 
ground to the palace. Let it be said, however, that in after times, 
when the influence of Shakespeare and Voltaire had been distinctly 
felt, the Italian ghost was shorn of its scenic excrescences, and re- 
ceived considerable intellectual elevation ; a notable case in point 
presenting itself in Vicenzo Monti’s prize drama “ Aristodemo,” 
which has all the tragic power of Alfieri, with appreciably more polish 
of style. 
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In reverting to the history of the ghost drama in England, 
thoughts of Shakespeare naturally come uppermost, especially as it 
is to his overmastering genius that we owe the preservation of this 
species of play in its highest and most legitimate form, at a time 
when the lower and more “ popular” phase has grown well-nigh 
obsolete. In treating this aspect of the supernatural in five of his 
plays, Shakespeare was not so much influenced by the allowed 
practices of his own or even more ancient stages, as by the manners 
and superstitions of his audience. Indeed in some instances, par- 
ticularly in the dream scene in ‘‘ Cymbeline ”—z.e. irrespective of the 
side issue whether the accompanying rhyming dialogue is spurious 
or no—the suspicion must arise that this theme has been harped 
upon more to feed the appetite of the vulgar than to eke out the 
vital necessities of the play. Writing for posterity is a very pretty 
sentiment in its way, but every playwright has first to consider the 
taste of his public and work accordingly. This Shakespeare did ;\ 
and to such purpose that no other dramatist who reverts frequently 
to the ghost device has handled the theme with so much power, 
variety, and discrimination. In “Richard III.” (1593) the some- 
what absurd proximity of the tents of Richmond and his antagonist 
is surely another proof—if more were needed, as some appear to 
think—of the scenic vagueness of the Stuart-Elizabethan stage. 
Here we have a direct pandering to the tastes of the audience in 
the material representation of the dreams of two generals. In one 
short scene we are treated to no fewer than eleven apparitions 
(nine only of whom have appeared previously in the play as living 
beings), all seemingly acting in concert and producing their powerful 
effect on Richard by mere reiteration. And all this based on the 
vague tradition, as preserved by Holinshed, that the Crookback 
“being asleep . . . saw divers images like terrible devils, which 
pulled and haled him; not suffering him to take any quiet or rest!” 

We get the genuine ghost in “Julius Cesar”! (1601), introduced 
not so much for transient stage effect as with the subtle intention 


' In 1719 was published the Drury Lane acting edition of this tragedy as 
‘faltered by Sir William Davenant and John Dryden ”’—a statement which must 
be viewed with grave suspicion, The text is noteworthy, as it was that followed 
for many years afterwards at both houses. Lovers of claptrap may be commended 
to the following interpolation, which, as spoken by Brutus, brings the curtain 
down on the fourth act :—- 

Sure they have rais’d some devil to their aid, 
And think to frighten Brutus with a shade; 
But ere the night closes this fatal day, 

I'll send more ghosts this visit to repay. 
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of showing that the spirit of the weak-bodied Cesar is the con- 
trolling force throughout, and eventually triumphs in the final 
overthrow of the conspirators at Philippi. Here we are in touch with 
the metaphysical essence speedily to be developed to the uttermost 
in “Hamlet.” This recalls to mind, however, that the ghost had 
figured prominently on English boards, prior even to the appear 
ance of “ Richard III.”; particularly in an old play on the Hamlet 
legend, whose lines, we may take it, were closely followed by 
Shakespeare, seeing that Saxo Grammaticus has naught to say of 
the troubled spirit of Hamlet’s father. The earliest draft of Shake- 
speare’s immortal tragedy is usually assigned to 1602 ; but that an 
older piece on the same subject had seen the light is evidenced 
by a distinct allusion in the Epistle by Nash prefixed to Greene’s 
““Menaphon” (1589; perhaps 1587) ; and again by the fact that 
Henslowe makes mention in his diary of a performance of “ Hamlet” 
by the regular players at Newington Butts, June 9, 1594. There 
can be little or no doubt that the ghost had a place in this piece, 
A curious passage in “ A Warning for Faire Women” (circa 1589) 
tends to prove this ; presuming, of course, that the allusion is to the 
older “‘ Hamlet.” In the induction to the play, where the various 
sections of the drama are personified, Comedy, in disputing with 
Tragedy, speaks thuswise of her sable sister’s idiosyncrasies. 

Then of a filthy whining ghost 

Lapt in some foul sheet or a leather pilch, 

Comes screaming like a pig half stick’d, and cries 

Vindicta! revenge, revenge. 

With that a little rosin flasheth forth 

Like smoke out of a tobacco pipe or a boy’s squib—— 





The allusion here is rendered more apparent by a passage in 
Lodge’s ‘* Wits Miserie, &c.” (1596), treating of “a foul lubber, who 
looks as pale as the visard of the ghost which cried so miserably 
at the Theator, like an oister wife, ‘ Hamlet, revenge.’” It is note- 
worthy also that about the same time, or perhaps slightly preceding 
the production of Shakespeare’s play, appeared another ghost drama 
in the shape of Marston’s “ Antonio’s Revenge,” in the third act of 
which occurs the following quaint stage direction: ‘While the 
measure is dancing, Andrugio’s ghost is placed betwixt the music 
houses.” 

In dealing with “ Hamlet” Dr. Johnson has felicitously pointed 
out that the tenour of Horatio’s impressive apostrophe in the first 


act— Stay, illusion, 
If thou hast any sound or use of voice, 
Speak to me 
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is very congruous in its matter to the common traditions rife in 
Shakespeare’s day as to the causes of apparitions. Apart from this, 
the origin of some of the current superstitions hinted at in the 
Ghost’s address to Hamlet may be said to lie hidden in the mists of 
antiquity. Thus Davies draws a well-defined analogy between the 


well-known 
I am forbid 


To tell the secrets of my prison house, 

and a portion of Lucian’s “ Dialogue of Menippus and Philonides,” 
wherein the former is importuned to reveal the laws and decrees of 
the infernal judges, and excuses himself on the ground that it is 
unlawful to disclose what has passed in the nether regions, as 
those so transgressing suffered condign punishment at the hands of 
Rhadamanthus. This, of course, only shows the antiquity of the 
belief, not, as Davies argues, the source from whence Shakespeare 
drew his inspiration. 

A similar far-reaching origin applies to the cock-crowing super- 
stition so common among the vulgar in Shakespeare’s time. Steevens 
very pertinently remarks that Philostratus, in his relation of the 
appearance of Achilles’s ghost to Apollonius Tyaneus, says it dis- 
appeared amid scintillations at the crowing of the cock.' 4 propos, 
Sir Jonah Barrington gives us an amusing glimpse in his “ Memoirs” of 
the licence taken by the Dublin actors, about 1787, in connection 
with this portion of the Ghost’s address. Just as the dagger had its 
material representative in Macbeth’s famous soliloquy when the 
tragedy was performed in Germany for the first time, so the Milesian 
audiences were regularly indulged with a cock-crowing mimic, who 
fulfilled his office so satisfactorily as not only to disarm the subtle 
criticism of the “ gods,” but to startle half a dozen roosters, specially 
conveyed behind the scenes, into a similar foolishness. 

Between the buried Majesty of Denmark and the shade of 
Banquo a wide gulf resolves itself. The one, tangible in a way, 
endowed with speech, and constituting the mainspring of the 
dramatic motive ; the other purely episodical—the mere silent con- 
juration of a distempered brain, and visible only to that intelligence. 
Strictly speaking, the former is simply an apparition, out court, the 
latter a veritable ghost. Absurdly enough, Lloyd, Davies, Hazlitt, 
Tieck, Grant White, and other commentators seem to imply in their 
reasonings that Shakespeare was not metaphysician enough to appre- 
ciate this radical dissimilarity ; ignoring the fact that the poet, as 
already pointed out, was considerably handicapped by popular taste, 

! Vide Vit. Apoll, iv. 16. 
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which did not tend towards the intangible in supernatural visitations. 
So little ground for sympathy exists between the commentators and 
the histrionic profession as an entity, that the wild endeavours of the 
closet-reader to force his convictions upon the tradition-loving player 
cannot but appear supremely ridiculous to the unbiassed onlooker. 
Up to Garrick’s time the explicit stage direction, “‘The Ghost of 
Banquo rises and sits in Macbeth’s place,” had been religiously 
obeyed, and the effect plainly rendered before the eyes of the 
audience. Since that, opinion has been divided, as the actor, misled 
by the commentators, appears to think he has the option of playing 
the scene either in the original manner or according to the tenets of 
modern philosophy. This is a huge mistake ; Shakespeare does not 
lend himself to modern methods of illustration, as we can very 
plainly see by the ill done in lavishing excessive scenic detail upon 
a drama, essentially one of the vaguest background. Phelps at 
Sadler’s Wells (May 1844), and Charles Kean at the Princess’s 
(February 1853), wise in their generation, stuck loyally to the 
Shakespearean mandate. In Kean’s revival, the method pursued in 
the mounting of the banquet scene was generally considered to 
materially augment the effect. The rudely garbed roysterers feasting 
at table were set off at the front and sides by a series of arch- 
supporting columns, attached to which were the torches, whose 
unearthly flickerings gave the scene its necessary weirdness. The 
ghost of Banquo made its first appearance through an aperture in a 
table in the background, situated beneath a balcony of minstrels ; 
subsequently one of the more prominent pillars became transparent 
and revealed the shade in its interior. Wrote a contemporary : 
“The effect of the apparition is perfectly novel, as far as our 
experience of stage matters extends, and has evidently been inspired 
by a poetical feeling. ‘There is something more than mere melo- 
dramatic mechanism in the invention and contrivance of such an 
incident. The dazzling illumination of the head avoids much that is 
unpleasant in the usual representation of the gashes on the brow, 
and preserves the sublimity and terror proper to a supernatural 
appearance. It is altogether in taste.” 

Let us hark back a little, however. - 

In Middleton and Rowley’s “ Changeling ” (1623), the murderer, 
De Flores, is startled in the dumb show preceding the fourth act by 
the apparition of his victim’s shade, threateningly shaking the hand 
from which a jewelled finger had been cut as a token of the consum- 
mation of the deed. No very elaborate use is made of this ghostly 
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visitant, but its appearance and sudden vanishing in the fifth act 
evokes a highly poetical ejaculation from the murderer :— 

Ha! what art thou that tak’st away the light 

Betwixt that star and me? I dread thee not : 

’Twas but a mist of conscience ; all’s clear again ! 

Massinger, with all his fine melodramatic power, is very sparing 
with his ghosts. In his extant plays he calls them up but twice, 
making little capital out of their introduction, and seeming timorous 
of endowing them with speech, Thus in “The Roman Actor” 
we have the material embodiment of Czsar’s dream, in which 
the shades of Junius Rusticus and Palphurius Sura rise up amid 
“dreadful music,” and wave their blood-stained weapons over the 
head of the uneasy slumberer. Somewhat more horrible are the 
ghosts of young Malefort and his poisoned mother in the “ Un- 
natural Combat”; the one “naked to the waist” and full of 
wounds, the other exposing a leprous face to the audience. They 
give their interrogator to understand, by means of signs, that they 
are bereft of speech, but manage very well to answer everything 
asked of them in perspicuous dumb-show. 

After the Restoration, the stage ghost, as a thing invulnerable to 
the assaults of the Puritan, reappeared in all its pristine force and 
vigour. At least, such is the inference to be drawn from the pro- 
logue to Dryden and Nat. Lee’s “ CEdipus, King of Thebes ”—a play 
very popular when first acted at the Duke’s Theatre in 1678, and fre- 
quently revived and reprinted down to the year 1760. In this tragedy, 
as in “The Persians” of Aischylus and “Semiramis” of Voltaire, the 
shade (of Laius) is invoked from the infernal regions by means of an 
incantation. ‘The prominence of the ghost as a grateful auxiliary in 
the tragedies of some thirty years later is clearly shown by a remark 
of Addison in the forty-fourth Spectator. ‘There is nothing,” he 
says, “ which delights and terrifies our English Theatre so much as a 
ghost, especially when he appears in a bloody shirt. A spectre has 
very often saved a play, though he has done nothing but stalked 
across the stage, or rose through a cleft of it and sunk again without 
speaking one word.” Again, in his humorous list of properties 
alleged to be for sale in consequence of the closing of Drury Lane 
Theatre, Addison, in the forty-second Zaéler, gives us an insight 
into the external trappings of the orthodox spectre of the period. 
One of the items consists of “‘a suit of clothes for a ghost, viz. a 
bloody shirt, a doublet curiously pinked, and a coat with three great 
eyelet-holes upon the breast.” 

In Benjamin Martyn’s “ Timoleon,” as produced at Drury Lane 
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in 1730, the ghost of an uninjured father rises before his evil-minded 
son Timophanes in a darkened apartment, and warns him of the 
peril of his course. ‘Timoleon, the virtuous brother of the tyrant, 
enters during the interview, but fails to perceive the shade when 
appealed to by the momentarily distracted villain. Here is the 
ghostly admonition :— 

Beware, beware, beware, Timoleon’s death ! 

Hear, mark and tremble at thy future fate: 


Vengeance awaits thee ; this thy father tells thee ; 


Hear and attend me—Oh my son! repent! 


Repent, or soon thou wilt be doom’d to Torments, 
To endless Torments, never ceasing Pains ; 

I may no more—Redress thy Country’s Wrongs. 
Observe, Repent, Redress. 

It was in this self-same year that Fielding brought out at the 
Haymarket the early draft of his mock tragedy of ‘‘ Tom Thumb,” 
in which the ghost of Gaffer Thumb, after indulging in a great deal of 
grandiloquent language, parodying sundry inflated passages in ‘‘ The 
Conquest of Granada,” “Cyrus the Great,” &c., is actually 7//ed by 
the diminutive hero of the burlesque. Fielding subsequently expanded 
the piece from two to three acts, omitting the whimsical episode men- 
tioned above, which, as we are credibly informed by Mrs. Pilkington, 
was the instigation of making the usually sedate creator of “ Gulliver ” 
laugh heartily for only the second time in his life. In “ Pasquin,” 
again, the “‘ Prose Homer of Human Nature” is once more quietly 
humorous at the expense of the contemporary stage hobgoblin, 
waxing terribly sarcastic over the cock-crowing tradition. ‘Trapwit 
is seriously made to declare that “a Ghost is the Soul of Tragedy,” 
and farther on Sneerwell, in confessing his inability to see the 
necessary connection between thunder and lightning and unearthly 
visitations, is informed by Fustian, with equal phlegm, that these 
theatrical auxiliaries “are, indeed, properly the paraphernalia of a 
ghost.” 

The hollow insincerity of the French in their protestations respect- 
ing a scrupulous regard of the rules of the Ancients is plainly evinced 
by the fact that the ghost (which, as we have seen, was a common 
factor in Grecian tragedy) had no place whatsoever in the dramatic 
art of that country until the time of Voltaire. Its introduction then 
was virtually the direct result of Shakespearean influence, as Voltaire, 
while openly vilifying and misrepresenting the English Sophocles, 
was not above attempting to revolutionise his own stage by the 
methods of the despised one. Thus it was his servile imitation of 
Othello in “Zara” that eradicated the French prejudice against 
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killing in sight of the audience. Voltaire had made some mild 
tentative plagiarisms from “‘ Hamlet” in his tragedy of “ Eryphile,” 
written in 1732; but his clumsy handling of the ghost of Amphia- 
raus in the fourth act went so far towards marring the success of 
the play that when Ducis’s version of “ Hamlet,” with Mole in the 
title-réle, was brought out in 1769, the spectral device was entirely 
discarded. However, the vexed question of the permissibility of the 
ghost in modern classical tragedy was disposed of, once and for ever, 
by the reception meted out to “Semiramis,” which had been ostens- 
ibly written for that purpose. Here, for the second time, Voltaire 
fell far short of our own great mover of the supernatural. There is 
a touch of A®schylus as well as Shakespeare in the shade of Ninus, 
but the apparition labours under the heavy misfortune of being 
superfluous—a fault sharply accentuated by the ridiculously bom- 
bastic nature of its language. An amusing contrefemps that occurred 
during the first representation of this tragedy contributed very mate- 
rially towards the abolition of the custom of allowing the grand 
seigneurs to obtrude themselves upon the stage. After the stereotyped 
number of thunderclaps the ghost is supposed to burst from the tomb 
in broad daylight, face to face with the entire Court. So great was 
the crowd of stage loungers on the premiere that the sentinel deputed 
to guard the entrance to the tomb found it necessary, much to the 
amusement of the audience, to demand in ringing tones, “ Room for 
the Ghost, gentlemen, please. Room for the Ghost.” This incident, 
bordering perilously on the ludicrous, stimulated Voltaire in his en- 
deavours towards banishing these irritating stage-lumberers—a reform, 
thanks to the material support rendered by others, he eventually 
effected. The play triumphed despite its many faults and daring inno- 
vations ; but the highly absurd figure cut by the ghost, with all its 
utterances “wrapped up in oracular obscurity,” ruined its prospects 
in England, when Ayscough’s indifferent version was produced at 
Drury Lane in 1776. Referring to the alteration of the arrangement 
round the tomb, whereby only the widow and the son of the de- 
parted Ninus were allowed a private interview with the Monarch’s 
shade, a contemporary says: “In this scene the figure and port of the 
Assyrian monarch exactly resembled those of an old Chelsea pen- 
sioner employed to watch a churchyard, and bursting from a sentry- 
box to catch the persons who came to steal bodies for the surgeons.” 

From a poverty of ghosts the French stage in course of time 
arrived at a plethora. Thus in Dumas the elder’s “Don Juan de 
Marona” (1836), the immortal scapegrace, while prosecuting his 
libertinism within the sanctuary of a church, is incontinently seized 
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by the statue of an old flame and made to behold the shades of all 
those whose journey to another world he had expedited in a wild 
vision of white sheets and wax tapers. Then comes the masterstroke. 
‘The maledictions of those who had loved “ not wisely, but too well,” 
having evoked the descent of an angel with a flaming sword to fulfil 
the retributive decree (carried xem. con.), nothing remains but for the 
shade of Juan’s father to emerge from the tomb to say a good word 
on behalf of his scaramouch ! 

Writing of the Drury Lane season of 1781-82, Charles Lamb, 
in his “ First Play,” treats of ‘a pantomime called ‘ Lun’s Ghost ’—a 
satiric touch, I apprehend, upon Rich not long since dead—but to my 
apprehension (too severe for satire) Lun was as remote a piece of 
antiquity as Lud—the father of a long line of Harlequins—trans- 
mitting his dagger of lath (the wooden sceptre) through countless 
ages. I saw the primeval Motley come from the silent tomb in a 
ghastly vest of white patch-work, like the apparition of a dead rain- 
bow. So harlequins (thought I) look when they are dead.” After 
this it was an easy step to the melodramatic ghost, which may be said 
to date from “Monk” Lewis’s “Castle Spectre,” as produced at 
Drury Lane in 1798. Not very long ago Mr. John Hollingshead 
sought to show us what egregious fools our grandfathers were, by a 
half-hearted revival of this, one of their favourite pieces ; but he 
failed to convince us that a play that had held the stage for close on 
half a century was altogether devoid of genuine dramatic “ grit.” 
Viewing ‘‘The Castle Spectre” as a melodrama of its class, and 
taking into consideration the undeveloped stage resources of the 
period, its various ghost effects pass muster very respectably. 
Added to this it contains several capital acting parts. One notices 
in reading the piece a grimly humorous bit of business in the 
armoury scene in the second act that causes the mind to speedily 
revert to the incident in “Les Cloches de Corneville,” wherein 
Gaspard is considerably upset by the movements of Grenicheaux 
when the lily-livered fisherman is imprisoned in the old armour. 
But as 2 fair specimen of the attractions of the melodrama, the con- 
cluding action must be referred to. The. scene is “a gloomy 
subterraneous cavern,” and the stage direction runs: “Osmond, 
drawing his sword, rushes upon Reginald, who is disarmed and 
beaten upon his knees ; when at the moment that Osmond lifts his 
arm to stab him Evelina’s ghost throws herself between them ; 
Osmond starts back and drops his sword—Angela, disengaging herself 
from Hassan, springs suddenly forward and plunges her dagger into 
Osmond’s bosom, who falls with a loud groan and faints. The 
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ghost vanishes ; Angela and Reginald rush into each other’s arms. 
Curtain.” 

After running the gamut of the minor theatres, the melodramatic 
ghost made its appearance in somewhat over-ripe form at Richardson’s 
booth. Such an overmastering belief had the quaint, honest-hearted 
old showman in the drawing powers of spectres and blue fire, that his 
extravagant use of both went as far in its way towards stultifying the 
regular ghost drama as the burlesques that subsequently banished the 
general run of highly coloured melodrama. 

Writing in editorial fashion, Mark Lemon—apparently oblivious 
of the fact that he himself, as a melodramatic playwright, did not 
come to the assault with perfectly clean hands—tells us that he was 
“once introduced to the celebrated Muster Richardson, and were 
presented with a free admission to his ‘theatre as one of the pro- 
fession.’ The drama was called ‘The Wandering Outlaw ; or, the 
Hour of Retribution,’ concluding with the ‘ Death of Orsino, and 
the appearance of the Accusing Spirit.’ We did not enjoy it very 
much, as the rain came through the canvas, and the principal tragedian 
and the ghost had the influenza.” 

One very important fact in connection with the rough-and-ready 
type of spectral drama is that the improvements effected in the stage 
management of ghosts were distinctly felt in more “legitimate” 
grooves long after the Monk Lewis school had become effete. Thus, 
when “Hamlet ” was revived at the Queen’s Theatre in August 1846, 
with Mr. Abington in the title-rdle, the appearances of the ghost on 
the battlements and in the Queen’s chamber were made behind some 
cleverly worked transparent scenery, the two being so well confused 
by means of a powerful light that the shade of Hamlet's father 
actually acquired the semblance of being seen through. In Charles 
Dillon’s revival of the tragedy at the Lyceum, in February 1857, this 
contrivance underwent considerable elaboration in the closet scene, 
avowedly with the intention of smoothing over the obvious awkward- 
ness of the Queen’s lack of perception. The lower part of the back 
and side scene at one angle became transparent and revealed the 
shade of the deceased king in the act of passing from behind his 
own portrait to a certain defined point, where it vanished. The only 
thing to be said in favour of the innovation is that it saved the shallow 
spectator the fatigue of pondering over the contradictory nature of 
the scene ; as for the rest, Shakespeare never intended this meta- 
physical puzzle to be solved in any such arbitrary fashion. In a 
word, the mistake made is only another illustration of the absurdity 
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of applying modern methods of over-scenic elaboration to a drama 
void cf background. 

A very suggestive bit of “business,” based upon an old stage 
artifice was introduced by Mr. Henry Irving in his Lyceum revival 
of the play (January 1879). In the first act the Ghost, having 
departed on one side of the stage, was almost instantaneously seen to 
glide :.way at the back of the scene in the opposite direction. 
Need :ss to say that Mr. T. Mead was in this instance favoured with 
a stage “double.” No other very startling innovation presented 
itself, but in the scene where Hamlet learns the secret of his father’s 
undoing, the impressive stage setting of Mr. Hawes Craven gave 
presence to the shade, and readily lent itself to a surprising exit. 
This was about all that could be done for one of the most con- 
ventional rdles on the boards. Strange to say, notwithstanding the 
never ending new readings of the play, the Ghost still mourns on in 
that “slow, solemn, and undertone of voice,” and wends its weary 
way with that “noiseless tread, as if . . . . composed of air,” which 
we are authoritatively told were the prime characteristics of Barton 
Booth’s acting in the part. 

The second and last great epoch in the history of the melodramatic 
ghost dates from February 24, 1852, when Boucicault’s loose version 
of “Les Freres Corses” was produced by Charles Kean at the 
Princess’s. A fact not generally known in connection with Dumas’s 
play, as originally brought out at the Théatre Historique, in Paris, 
some five or six years previously, is that the famous sliding trap and 
ghost melody had no place in the performance. Indeed, so repugnant 
to the French instinct was this trapwork, that when Fechter resumed 
the dual réle (his original creation) in English form, at the Princess’s 
in 1862, he discarded it altogether. M. Stopel’s awe-inspiring 
“Ghost Melody” is said to have been nothing more than a clever 
rearrangement of a Movement in one of Mozart’s Masses ; but the 
public have yet to learn of the inventor of the contrivance by means 
of which an apparition was first made to appear gradually upon the 
stage by a lateral instead of a perpendicular ascent. One would not 
be very far wrong, perhaps, in assigning it to the inscrutable Dion 
himself, who as a practical stage mechanist has few living rivals. All 
this, however, is a more or less interesting departure from the 
main issue. The intrinsic value of ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers ” in its 
epoch-making aspect lies in its pronounced psychology. There 
can be little room for doubting that the success of this play—its 
immediate influence and long-extended popularity—contributed very 
materially towards the education of the masses up to the pitch required 
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for the comprehension of that terrible avalanche of quasi-scientific 
fiction, whose advent was significantly heralded by the appearance of 
Hugh Conway’s “ Called Back.” So far as the Drama is concerned, 
its influence is clearly apparent. Striking the iron at white heat, 
Boucicault wrote his conglomeration of horrors called “ The Vam- 
pire” (Princess’s Theatre, June 1852), with a catastrophe portraying 
the destruction of the stealthy blood-sucker by the collapse of a 
tower, after having a mauvais quart d’heure with the apparitions 
of two hapless maidens whom he had sent to their account only 
a few centuries previously. Of a surety, when Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
perpetrated “ Ruddygore,” he must have had in his mind’s eye a 
vision scene in Boucicault’s concoction, in which a female character 
receives warning of her impending doom by beholding the former 
victims of the monster in the act of walking out of their portrait 
frames. All this, however, was a mere foolish retrogression to the 
long-forgotten “* Alonzo and Imogene” style of piece ; the psycho- 
logical grip was more directly seen in Wilkins’s posthumous drama, 
“ Selfishness,” as produced at the City of London Theatre in 
February 1856. In this play the essence of the hero’s conscience 
actually formed one of the dvamatis persone, and followed him about 
on the stage as a sort of wraith or double. Some six or seven years 
afterwards it seemed as if ‘the ghost drama was about to take a fresh 
lease of existence, consequent upon the temporary success on the 
regular boards (notably at the Adelphi, in June 1863) of the startling 
optical illusions first shown to the public by Professor Pepper at the 
Polytechnic, and still popular in the provinces as a separate species 
of entertainment. Owing, however, to the many drawbacks incidental 
to the use of the contrivance in an ordinary theatre, it was speedily 
abandoned. The great reflecting glass on the stage was deemed a 
source of perpetual danger to actors not habituated to its presence, 
and, moreover, was occasionally found to so far err in its work as to 
show the pittites their counterfeit presentments when the reflection 
should have been that of the character in the “ oven ” below. 
Anything but a prosperous career awaits the stage ghost in the 
future. In these days of Spiritualism and general Psychic Research 
we are prone to view supernatural appearances more in the light of 
scientific apathy than in that of the old-time terror. No longer do 
we quake at ghosts; we set to work to analyse them. Fielding 
humorously endeavoured in “ Pasquin” to convey the auricular im- 
pression of the “ ghost of some poor opera tune” ; but such a feat 
would be trifling compared with the efforts required of the daring 
concocter of ghost drama who should essay to keep pace with the 
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rapid marches of recent psychological fiction. The stage must always 
be abreast of the times. One extraordinary and consoling fact in 
connection with the facile princeps of all ghost plays is, that while its 
supernatural elements were created with the immediate purpose of 
inspiring terror in the minds of Stuart-Elizabethan audiences, they 
retain other characteristics which render the tragedy eminently accept- 
uble to the present age of telepathic belief. The Buried Majesty of 
Denmark is alike visible to Hamlet, Horatio, and the watch ; but in 
the closet scene the incestuous queen has no cognisance of its speech 
or action. The only solution to the mystery is that Shakespeare 
apparently intended to convey the impression that the spirit possessed 
a certain occult influence over humanity, and had the power of making 
itself heard and seen by one only of two persons present with whom 
it had been intimately associated in the flesh. 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 
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ANTI-FACOBINS AND 
REFORMERS. 


HE disastrous and on every ground deplorable wars with France 

in which England was engaged, with one brief intermission, 

from 1793 till 1815, served no good purpose by teaching the lesson, 

which so few chose to learn, that all such crusading is mischievous 

and inexcusable ; and its effects on the political, social, and financial 

condition of England itself were in no way compensated for by the 

fact that the lesson was in this respect somewhat better learnt. 

Journalism gained much, however, and even the hardships endured 

by many newspaper managers and writers had in the long run very 
beneficial results. 

Before the French Revolution actually began, the causes that led 
to it were influencing English opinion ; and, besides the widespread 
sympathy that thoughtful Englishmen felt for the victims of Bourbon 
oppression and of the evils incident to the degraded feudalism by 
which the opposition was rendered possible, Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
other pioneers of the Revolution had disciples in our own country 
as well as in France. Socialism, republicanism, what its opponents 
called atheism, and other heresies sprang up ; and though they showed 
themselves in pamphlets and poems, at meetings of democratic 
associations, and in the private talk of men who shrank from saying 
openly what they thought, before there was much evidence of them 
in newspapers—for the newspapers, being highly priced, still circulated 
but little among the poor, and were never written specially for them— 
the newspapers were affected. Coleridge and his friends were only 
to a small extent disciples of Rousseau, and they soon abandoned that 
** pantisocracy ” with which they amused themselves for a time ; but 
when Coleridge and his friends propounded their mild Radicalism 
in Zhe Morning Fost and other papers, they were sneered at and 
denounced as Jacobins, and it was in vain that they repudiated the 
title. 

What was understood by Jacobinism in his day we may gather 
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from one of Coleridge’s admirable articles in Zhe Morning Post, 
which, entitled ‘Once a Jacobin always a Jacobin,” discussed ‘this 
charitable adage at one time fashionable in the Ministerial circles.” 
‘“‘ The base venal creatures, and the blind and furious bigots, of the 
late Ministry,” he wrote in 1802, “comprehended under that word 
all who, from whatever cause, opposed the late war and the late 
Ministry, and whom they hate for this opposition with such mortal 
hatred as is usual with bigots alarmed and detected culprits. ‘ Once 
a Jacobin always a Jacobin,’ signifies no more in the minds of these 
men than ‘Such a one is a man whom I shall never cease to hate.’ 
With other men, honest and less violent anti-Jacobins, the word 
implies a man whose affections have been warmly and deeply 
interested in the cause of general freedom, who has hoped all good 
and honourable things both of and for mankind. In this sense of 
the word Jacobin, the adage would affirm that no man can ever 
become altogether an apostate to liberty who has at any time been 
sincerely and fervently attached to it. His hopes will burn like the 
Greek fire, hard to be extinguished and easily rekindled. Even when 
he despairs of the cause, he will yet wish that it had been successful ; 
and even when private interests have warped his public character, his 
convictions will remain, and his wishes often rise up in rebellion 
against his outward actions and public avowals. Thus interpreted, 
the assertion ‘once a Jacobin always a Jacobin’ is so favourable a 
representation of human nature that we are willing—too willing, 
perhaps—to admit it even without proof. There is yet a third 
class of anti-Jacobins, and of this class we profess ourselves to 
be, who use the word Jacobin as they use the word Whig, and both 
words only for want of a better, who confess that Jacobin is too often 
a word of vague abuse, but believe that there are certain definite 
ideas, hitherto not expressed in any single word, which may be 
attached to this word, and who in consequence uniformly use the 
word Jacobin with certain definite ideas attached to it—those ideas 
and no other. 

“A Jacobin, in our sense of the term, is one who believes, and 
is disposed to act on the belief, that all or the greater part of the 
happiness or misery, virtue or vice, of mankind depends on forms 
of government ; who admits no form of government as either good 
or rightful which does not flow directly and formally from the per- 
sons governed ; who, considering life, health, moral and intellectual 
improvement, and liberty both of person and conscience, as blessings 
which governments are bound as far as possible to increase and 
secure to every inhabitant, whether he has or has not any fixed pro- 
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perty, and moreover as blessings of infinitely greater value to each 
individual than the preservation of property can be to any individual 
— does consequently and consistently hold that every inhabitant who 
has attained the age of reason has a natural and inalienable right 
to an egua/ share in the choice of the governors. In other words, 
the Jacobins affirm that no legislature can be rightful or good which 
did not proceed from universal suffrage. In the power and under 
the control of a legislature so chosen he places all and everything, 
with the exception of the natural rights of the man and the means 
appointed for the preservation and exercise of these rights, by a 
direct vote of the nation itself—that is to say, by a constitution. 
Finally, the Jacobin deems it both justifiable and expedient to effect 
these requisite changes in faulty governments by absolute revolutions, 
and considers no violences as properly rebellious or criminal which 
are the means of giving to a nation the power of declaring and 
enforcing its sovereign will. In brief, therefore, a Jacobin’s creed is 
this : 1. A government is the organ by which form and publicity are 
given to the sovereign will of the people, and by which that will is 
enforced and exercised. 2. A government is likewise the instru- 
ment and means of purifying and regulating the national will by its 
public discussions, and by direct institutions for the comfort and 
instruction of the people. 3. Every native of a country has an equal 
right to that quantity of property which is necessary for the sustenance 
of his life and health. 4. All property beyond this, not being itself 
a right, can confer no right. Superior wisdom, with superior virtue, 
would indeed confera right of superior power. But who is to decide 
on the possession? Not the person himself who makes the claim ; 
and, if the people, then the right is given and not inherent. Votes, 
therefore, cannot be weighed in this way, and they must not be 
weighed in any other way. Nothing, therefore, remains possible but 
that they must be zumbered. No form of electing representatives is 
rightful but that of universal suffrage. Every :adividual has a right 
to elect, and a capability of being elected. 5. The legislature has an 
absolute power over all other property but that of article three, unless 
the people shall have declared otherwise in the constitution. 6. All 
governments not constituted on these principles are unjust govern- 
ments. 7. The people have a right to overturn them in whatever 
way it is possible ; and any means necessary to this end become 
ipso facto right means. 8. It is the right and duty of each individual 
living under that government, as far as in him lies, to impel and 
enable the people to exercise these rights. ‘The man who subscribes 
to ail these articles is a complete Jacobin ; to many but not all of 
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them, a semi-Jacobin ; and the man who subscribes to any one article 
(excepting the second, which the Jacobin professes only in common 
with every other political sect not directly an advocate of despotism) 
may fairly be said to have a shade of Jacobinism in his character. If 
we are not greatly deceived, we could point out more than one or two 
celebrated anti-Jacobins who are not slightly infected with some of 
the worst symptoms of the madness against which they are raving, 
and one or two Acts of Parliament which are justifiable only upon 
Jacobin principles. 

“ These,” Coleridge went on to say, “ are the ideas which we attach 
to the word Jacobin, and no other single word expresses them. Not 
republican : Milton was a pure republican, yet his notions of govern- 
ment were highly aristocratic ; Brutus was a republican, but he 
perished in consequence of having killed the Jacobin Cesar, 
Neither does demagogue express that which we have detailed ; nor 
yet democrat. The former word implies simply a mode of conduct, 
and has no reference to principles ; and the latter does of necessity 
convey no more than that a man prefers in any country a form of 
government without monarchy or aristocracy, which in any country 
he may do and yet be no Jacobin, and which in some countries he 
can do without any impeachment of good sense or honesty. Who- 
ever builds a government on personal and natural rights is, so far, a 
Jacobin. Whoever builds on social rights--that is, hereditary rank, 
property, and long prescription—is an anti-Jacobin, even though he 
should nevertheless be a republican, or even a democrat.” ! 

It will be seen that in these sentences Coleridge very justly and 
pithily summed up, and criticised while he epitomised, the views put 
forward by Rousseau and other keen-eyed and visionary prophets and 
pioneers of the great modern revolution, and clumsily, faultily, and 
in some respects falsely interpreted by the Frenchmen who, in the 
latter years of the eighteenth century, undertook to turn theory into 
practice, and, in so doing, committed many blunders and worse than 
blunders. The problems there raised have not yet been solved either 
by theorists or by practical men ; and we need not wonder that the 
Tories of George the Third’s reign were startled and alarmed by the 
crude presentment of them by men who found it easier in France 
to overturn the institutions of monarchy and aristocracy than to 
establish republican institutions in lieu. They are to be blamed, 
not for being frightened, but for allowing their fright to drive them 
into courses that greatly aggravated the dangers they dreaded. 

When George the Third opened Parliament in December 1792, 
* Coleridge, Essays on his own Times, vol. ii. pp. 542-548. 
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he declared that “the destruction of our happy constitution and the 
subversion of all order and government were being compassed by 
incendiaries and preachers of sedition, who were in league with 
French revolutionists,” and, though Fox boldly described this 
language as “an intolerable calumny upon the people of Grcat 
Britain,” both Houses of Parliament indorsed the royal view, and 
approved a proclamation which had been issued authorising the 
militia to deal summarily with the promoters of tumult and rebellion, 
who were said to be plentiful. The foolish action of the Govern- 
ment increased, if it did not wholly create, the danger it pretended 
to be in fear of, and the numerous prosecutions that ensued, resulting 
in long imprisonment in many cases and in hanging in a few, did all 
that could be done to make small perils great, and to remind many, 
who would otherwise have submitted meekly to the rulers placed over 
them, that a change must be brought about. 

That was how matters stood when the quarrel was brought boldly 
into the field of journalism by the starting, on November 20, 
1797, of The Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner. This very clever 
little paper was projected by George Canning and the energetic group 
of young politicians and scholars who, as disciples of Pitt, clamoured 
for more violent measures than Pitt himself proposed. Canning, 
now seven-and-twenty, had lately been made Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, with Lord Grenville as his chief. With him were 
associated Hookham Frere, George Ellis, Bankes Jenkinson (after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool), Lord Morpeth (afterwards Earl of Carlisle), 
Baron Macdonald, and other talented members of their group ; Pitt 
himself giving an occasional article, and William Gifford, who was in 
his fortieth year, and already famous as the author of “The Baviad ” 
and “ The Maviad,” being appointed editor. 

‘It may be thought a narrow and illiberal distinction,” Canning 
wrote in the preliminary announcement, full of biting irony, “but we 
avow ourselves to be partial to the country in which we live, not- 
withstanding the daily panegyrics which we read and hear on the 
superior virtues and endowments of its rival and hostile neighbours. 
We do not dissemble that we reverence law, we acknowledge usage, 
we look upon prescription without hatred or horror, and we do 
not think these or any of them less safe guides for the moral actions 
of men than that new and liberal system of ethics whose operation is 
not to bind but to loosen the bands of social order, whose doctrine 
is formed not on a system of reciprocal duties, but on the supposi- 
tion of individual, independent, and unconnected rights, which 
teaches that all men are pretty equally honest, but that some have 
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different notions of honesty from others, and that the most received 
notions are the most faulty.” ‘Of Jacobinism in all its shapes, and 
in all its degrees, political and moral, public and private, whether as 
it openly threatens the subversion of states or gradually saps the 
foundations of domestic happiness, we are the avowed, determined, 
irreconcilable enemies,” Canning further declared ; and accordingly 
they proposed to give from week to week in Zhe Anti-Jacobin not 
only a record of important events and reflections thereon, but also— 
what would be the most important, and perhaps the largest part of 
the paper—“a contradiction and confutation of the falsehoods and 
misrepresentations concerning those events, their cause and their con- 
sequences, which may be found in the papers devoted to the cause of 
sedition and irreligion, to the pay or principles of France.” By this 
means the wickedness of the Jacobin press would be exposed, and 
its pernicious intentions would be made productive of good ; for 
“every week of misrepresentation will be followed by its weekly 
comment, and, with this correction faithfully administered, the longest 
course of Morning Chronicles or Morning Posts, of Stars or Couriers, 
may become not only innocent but beneficial.” ! 

The Anti-Jacobin only ran through thirty-four numbers, being 
dropped, as had from the first been intended, at the close of the 
parliamentary session on July 9, 1798 ;? but while it lasted it was a 
powerful medium in the hands of its skilful writers for attacking the 
Whigs as well as the more thoroughgoing sympathisers with the 
French revolutionists. Part of its policy, indeed, was to include in 
one category all who were not Tories of Pitt’s, or rather of Canning’s, 
school, and to make Fox and Erskine, Sheridan and Mackintosh, 
appear as disloyal and obnoxious as Horne Tooke or Paine, John 
Frost or Thelwall. Gifford wrote most, if not all, of the comments 
on statements in the other papers, which were classified under 
three heads, as “lies—downright and unblushing falsehoods,” 
“‘misrepresentations,” and “ mistakes” ; and the various contributors 
supplied longer articles, one or more each week, on the principal 
questions of the hour. The chief attraction of Zhe Anti-Jacobin, 
however, was its poetical section, not announced in the prospectus. 


' This, it will be remembered, was before 7/e Courier became a supporter of 
the Government, and even before Coleridge had begun to write for Zhe Morning 
Post. 

* Mr. Edmonds, in the preface to his edition of Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 
says: ‘*So alarmed became Mr. Wilberforce and others of the more moderate 
supporters of the Ministers at the boldness of the language employed, that Mr. Pitt 
was induced to interfere, and Zhe Anti-Jacobin ceased to exist.” 
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Canning and Hookham Frere were smart satirists, and the brilliant 
verse, more witty than generous, which they and their colleagues 
supplied found plenty of readers, and delighted all who were not 
stung by them. Canning, helped by Frere, led off in the first 
number with a parody of one of Southey’s poems ; and the second 
number, still making game of Southey, contained the famous joke in 
sapphics, ‘“* The Friend of Humanity and the Needy Knife-grinder,” 
which caused a great sensation at the time of its publication, though 
its humour now seems somewhat coarse andstrained. Less familiar, 
but perhaps the best poem in the series, and certainly the longest 
and most carefully prepared, as all the poets on the staff of Zhe 
Anti-Jacobin had a hand in writing it, was “ New Morality,” which 
filled more than half of the last number. It was a parting thrust 
at the whole conglomeration of Radicals and reformers, and a torrent 
of pungent wit and bitter humour, running through nearly five hundred 
lines. In it Frere commenced by saying :— 


From mentai mists to purge a nation’s eyes, 
To animate the weak, unite the wise, 

To trace the deep infection that pervades 

The crowded town, and taints the rural shades, 
To mark how wide extends the mighty waste 
O’er the fair realms of science, learning, taste, 
To drive and scatter all the brood of lies, 

And chase the varying falsehood as it flies, 
The long arrears of ridicule to pay, 

To drag reluctant dulness back to day, 

Much yet remains. ‘To you these themes belong, 
Ye favoured sons of virtue and of song ! 

Say, is the field too narrow ? are the times 
Barren of folly, and devoid of crimes ? 


Then Canning followed, writing most of the poem, including such 
couplets as these :— 


Sweet child of sickly Fancy! her of yore 

From her loved France Rousseau to exile bore ; 
And, while midst lakes and mountains wild he ran, 
Full of himself, and shunned the haunts of man, 
Taught her o’er each lone vale and Alpine steep 
To lisp the story of his wrongs and weep ; 
Taught her to cherish still, in either eye, 

Of tender tears a plentiful supply, 

And pour them in the brooks that babbled by ; 
Taught by nice scale to mete her feelings strong, 
False by degrees, and exquisitely wrong— 

For the crushed beetle frst, the widow’d dove, 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove ; 
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Next for poor suffering guilt ; and /as¢ of all 

For parents, friends, a king and country’s fall. 

Mark her vain votaries, prodigal of grief, 

With cureless pangs, and woes that mock relief, 

Droop in soft sorrow o’er a faded flower, 

O’er a dead jackass pour the pearly shower ; 

But hear, unmoved, of Loire’s ensanguined flood, 
Choked up with slain —of Lyons drenched with blood— 
Of crimes that blot the age, the world, with shame, 
Foul crimes, but sicklied o’er with freedom’s name. 


And, after more of this one-sided truth, 


Such is the liberal justice which presides 

In these our days, and modern patriots guides—~- 
Justice, whose blood-stained book one sole decree, 
One statute, fills, ‘‘The People shall be Free !” 
Free! By what means? By folly, madness, guilt, 
By boundless rapine, blood in oceans spilt, 

By confiscation, in whose sweeping toils 

The poor man’s pittance with the rich man’s spoils, 
Mixed in one common mass, are swept away 

To glut the short-lived tyrant of the day ! 


Canning, Frere, and Ellis combined their skill to produce this 


verse: 





O nurse of crimes and fashions! which in vain 

Our colder, servile spirits would attain, 

How do we ape thee, France! but, blundering still, 
Disgrace the pattern by our want of skill. 

How do we ape thee, France! nor claim alone 

Thy arts, thy tastes, thy morals, for our own, 

But to thy worthies render homage due, 

Their ‘‘ hairbreadth ’scapes ” with anxious interest view— 
Statesmen and heroines whom this age adores, 

Though plainer times would call them rogues and whores. 


The cruellest portion of this cruel poem was that in which re- 
formers and critics of all grades, Perry and Stuart among the editors, 
Coleridge, Southey, and even harmless Lamb among the writers, 
and many more, grouped as English members of “ the genuine theo- 
philanthropic sect,” were imagined as welcoming the arrival in 
England of Lepaux at the head of an army of atheists and supported 
by an army of soldiers. 


Rejoiced, our clubs shall greet him, and install 
The holy hunchback in thy dome, St. Paul! 
While countless votaries, thronging in his train, 
Wave their red caps, and hymn this jocund strain : 
** Couriers and Stars, sedition’s evening host, 
Prove, Morning Chronicle and Morning Post, 
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Whether ye make the Rights of Man your theme, 
Your country libel, and your God blaspheme, 

Or dirt on private worth and virtue throw, 

Still, blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux ! 
‘* And ye five other wandering bards, that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd and Lamb and Co., 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux ! 

‘* Priestley and Wakefield, humble, holy men, 
Give praises to his name with tongue and pen ! 
Thelwall, and ye that lecture as ye go, 

And for your pains get pelted, praise Lepaux ! 
‘*Praise him, each Jacobin, or fool, or knave, 
And your cropped heads in sign of worship wave ! 
All creeping creatures, venomous and low, 

Paine, Williams, Godwin, Holcroft, praise Lepaux !”?! 


The Anti-Jacobin, with all its cleverness, and especially by reason 
of that cleverness, was a cruel attempt to misrepresent, and by so 
doing to attack unjustly, the viewsand actions of the opponents of the 
Government, and all the more objectionable because a member of the 
Government was its leading spirit. Canning’s newspaper war against 
Whigs and Radicals, however, was legitimate in comparison with 
the policy pursued by Pitt and his associates in forcible and 
vindictive use of existing laws, and manufacture of fresh law, in the 
hope of putting down the sedition that they imagined and invented. 
Every year had its batch of press prosecutions, generally on flimsy 
charges, and with the undisguised object of punishing obnoxious 
printers, publishers, and writers, not so much for the particular 
offences alleged against them as for their boldness in criticising the 
proceedings of the Ministry and its agents. It was in order to 
increase the opportunities for this persecution that Pitt introduced 
his Newspaper Act in April 1798, which, making some regula- 
tions that have since been found harmless if not useful as regards 
the registration of proprietors, and so forth, did much more than 

' Though Zhe Anti-Facobin made its last appearance on July 9, 1798, there 
was started a few days before a monthly Anti-Facobin Review and Magazine of 
the same politics, but much less brilliant, and more ponderous. Strange to say, 
it also was edited by a Gifford, or one who socalled himself. John Richard 
Green was a bold and versatile adventurer, who, having to fly from his creditors 
in 1782, returned from France in 1788 as John Gifford, and was connected with 
several newspapers, besides editing Zhe Anti-Facobin Revicw. PBefricended in 
many ways by Piit, he wrote a four-volume pamphlet, styled ‘** The Life of 
William Pitt,” after his patron’s death, William Gifford, it is hardly necessary 
to state, after editing Ben Jonson’s works, and other useful occupations, became 
the first editor of Zhe Quarterly Review in 1809. 
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that. It was a Bill “for preventing the mischief arising from 
newspapers being printed and published by persons unknown, and 
for regulating them in other respects” ; and the “ other respects ” 
were sufficiently various and tyrannical. It imposed heavy penalties 
on all in whose possession unstamped, that is foreign, newspapers 
were found, or who sent them out of the country, and one of its 
clauses prescribed that ‘‘every person who during the present war 
shall send any newspaper into any country not in amity with his 
Majesty shall forfeit £500.” ! 

The particular excuse for that Act was the publication in Zhe 
Courier of a paragraph stating that some French prisoners in Liver- 
pool had been cruelly treated by the authorities, and the inability of 
the Government to find out either who was the author of the “libel ” 
or who was the responsible proprietor of the paper, so that it was 
prevented from bringing an action against any one ; and this although, 
in the opinion of the Ministers, Zie Courizr was a “ scandalous out- 
rage on law, morality, religion, and justice—the echo of France, 
which propagated with unyielding industry the monstrous misrepre- 
sentations of the French Directory and their detestable principles.” 
Sheridan and others denounced the Bill. Tierney declared that “he 
foresaw what would be its consequences to the liberty of the press, 
the clog it would create to talent and literature, the restraint it would 
be to political freedom.” Lord William Russell condemned it as 
“ an insidious blow to the liberty of the press.” Sir William Pulteney 
urged that “the liberty of the press was of such a sacred nature that 
we ought to suffer many inconveniences rather than check its 
influence in such a manner as to endanger our liberties, for without 
the liberty of the press the freedom of this country would be a mere 
shadow.” Sir Francis Burdett reminded Pitt that his father, the Earl 
of Chatham, when he was urged to introduce a similar Bill in order 
to protect himself from the calumnies with which he was assailed, 
had replied that “the press, like the air, is a chartered libertine,” and 
in his rough style of scorn suggested that the Bill was the most 
effectual means that could be devised by a “ tyrannically disposed 
prince, supported by an unscrupulous, profligate minister, backed by 
a notoriously corrupt Parliament,” to confirm their “triple tyranny.” ? 
But the Bill was passed, and though it was followed by a long series 
of press prosecutions, which it rendered possible, and those prosecu- 
tions had important results in educating a Radical party bold enough 
to brave prosecution till it was strong enough to prevent it. Notable 


1 37 George III. cap. 78. 
2 Parliamentary History, vol. xxxiii. pp. 1418-1482. 
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illustration of the way in which Tory prosecution converted enve 
weak-minded and scarcely honest men into sturdy Radicals is 
furnished by the career of William Cobbett. Born in 1762, Cobbett 
had had varied experience as a farmer’s boy, a lawyer’s drudge, and a 
private soldier before he went to America, and there, prospering as a 
bookseller, made himself notorious as the writer of violent Tory 
pamphlets, under the pseudonym of Peter Porcupine. His opinions, 
and the terms in which he uttered them, gave great offence to his 
neighbours in Philadelphia, and, being convicted of a libel and 
ordered to pay a fine of 5,000 dollars, he avoided payment by running 
away. He returned to England after eight years’ absence, and had 
then money and influence enough to start a daily paper, Zhe Porcupine, 
the first number of which appeared on November 24, 1800, and 
which was intended to be as violent, if not as brilliant, a champion 
of Toryism as Zhe Anti-Jacobin had been. 

Cobbett claimed that what he had seen and endured in the 
United States specially qualified him to instruct and warn his country- 
men of the dangers they ran from following French guidance, and 
sanctioning any attempts at altering the political and social constitu- 
tion of England. “Those who want experience of the consequences,” 
he said in the prospectus of Zhe Porcupine, “may, for aught I know, 
be excused for conniving at these attempts; but for me, who have 
seen Acts passed by a republican legislature more fraudulent than 
forgery or coining—for me, who have seen republican officers of 
state offering their country for sale for a few thousand dollars—for 
me, who have seen republican judges become felons, and felons 
become republican judges—for me to hold my hands and tamely to 
listen to the insolent eulogists of republican governments and rulers, 
would be a shameful abandonment of principle, a dastardly desertion 
of duty.” “The intrigues of the French, the servile, the insidious, 
the insinuating French,” he declared, “shall be an object of my 
constant attention. Whether at war or at peace with us, they still 
dread the power, envy the happiness, and thirst for the ruin of 
England. Collectively and individually, the whole and every one of 
them hate us. Had they the means, they would exterminate us to 
the last man ; they would snatch the crutch from our parents, the 
cradle from our children, and our happy country itself would they 
sink beneath those waves on which they now flee from the thunder 
of our cannon. When we shall sheath the sword it is for our sove- 
reign to say ; but while we retain one drop of true British blood in 
our veins, we never shall shake hands with this perfidious and san- 
guinary race, much less shall we make a compromise with their 
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monkey-like manners and tiger-like principles.” There was much 
more loud talk of this sort ; and Cobbett added, “I feel an irresistible 
desire t> communicate to my countrymen the fruit of my experience, 
to show them the injurious and degrading consequences of discon- 
tentment, disloyalty and innovation, to convince them that they are 
the freest as well as the happiest of the human race, and, above all, 
to warn them against the arts of those ambitious and perfidious 
demagogues who would willingly reduce them to a level with the 
cheated slaves in the bearing of whose yoke I have had the morti- 
fication to share.” 

The Porcupine, projected in that temper, continued to be a 
rowdy supporter of the Tory Government and an insolent assailant 
of all who differed from it, during more than a year. Windham, 
who lost his Secretaryship-at-War by Addington’s displacement of 
Pitt as Premier in May 1801, stated in Parliament that by one of its 
articles the writer had merited a statue in gold. But no minister 
proposed to reward Cobbett for his services with either place or 
pension, and as Zhe Porcupine, though more forcibly written, was 
no more useful to the Government or acceptable to the public than 
The True Briton (which ever since the commencement of 1793 had 
been kept alive by ministerial help in order to do the same work, 
and the description of which by Zhe Courier, as “the most vulgar, 
ignorant, and scurrilous journal ever published in Great Britain,” 
even Lord Kenyon had in 1796 ruled to be only a fair comment 
and not punishable as a libel),! Cobbett found it expedient or 
necessary in November 18o1 to assign his property in Zhe Porcupine 
to the owner of Zhe True Briton.? These two papers were amalga- 
mated on January 1, 1802, and on the 16th of the same month 
Cobbett started another and a smaller paper, Zhe Weekly Political 
Register, which, though not at first opposed to the Tories, was much 
less energetic in its support of them. 

It is only charitable to suppose that Cobbett’s convictions, such 
as they were, were undergoing a change at this time, but we may 
reasonably assume that they would have been unchanged had he 
received from the Government the encouragement that he thought 
he deserved. For not thus encouraging him, the Government is 
certainly not to be blamed. It already had far too many disre- 
putable hangers-on in the newspaper world, who only rendered it 
more obnoxious to sensible people than it might otherwise have 
been, and there would have been no wisdom in adding to the number. 
Cobbett was a far abler man, however, than most of those who were 

1 Espinasse, Reports of Cases at Nisi Prius, vol. i. p. 437. 
2 Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register, January 1802, 
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preferred to him, and the Addington Administration made a serious 
mistake in converting him into anenemy. His Political Register 
soon became a formidable assailant of the party and policy that its 
editor had hitherto supported, and the contemptuous indifference 
with which, as a friend, he had been treated was promptly followed 
by persecution that enabled him to be a far more formidable anta- 
gonist than the Government was prepared for. 

Cobbett’s Register, continued for more than thirty years, though 
before long it assumed the form of an annual publication, was from 
the first more of a political magazine than a newspaper. It under- 
took to give, and gave very skilfully, a concise record of events, and 
especially of the proceedings in Parliament. But each weekly 
number contained at least one forcible leading article or long letter, 
generally bearing Cobbett’s signature, in which he handled with his 
sledge-hammer pen nearly every question of importance as it arose, 
and constituted himself the censor of every party. Though snubbed 
by the Tories, he claimed for some time to be one of them, and, 
retaining all his old hatred of the French, his earliest avowed quarrel 
with the authorities resulted not from any inconsistency on his part, 
but from a ministerial change of front. 

After the peace of Amiens had been trumped up in April 1802, 
it became the policy of the Addington Government to keep on good 
terms with Bonaparte, but it was not able to restrain the abusive 
language that it had hitherto encouraged in the press, and there was 
much angry correspondence between the French Directory and the 
English Administration on the subject during the ensuing months, 
rendered all the more embarrassing because at this time there were 
a good many French republicans in England, who had come over 
to escape from and to denounce the new tyranny that was being 
shaped out of the liberating forces they had set in motion, and 
because many English reformers to whom the confusing term 
Jacobin had been applied were, for a while and in this respect, in 
substantial agreement with many of the Tories who loathed them. 
There were at least two French papers published in London which 
made it their special business to attack the First Consul—Z’ Amdigu, 
edited by Jean Peltier, and Ze Courrier Francais de Londres—and 
about these the French ambassador made formal complaint in July, 
including in his charges ‘‘ Cobbett and other writers who resemble 
them.” The British Government began by answering the com- 
plaints in terms that would have been dignified if they had been 
consistent. ‘ His Majesty’s Government neither can nor will, in 
consequence of any menace from a foreign power,” wrote Lord 
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Hawkesbury in August, “‘make any concession which may be in the 
smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the press, as secured by 
the constitution of this country,” and he refused to take any action 
on Bonaparte’s behalf against the obnoxious writers.'_ The Govern- 
ment afterwards yielded so far, however, as to prosecute Peltier, who 
was brought up for trial in February 1803, before Lord Ellenborough, 
with Spencer Perceval, the Attorney-General, as his accuser, and 
Mackintosh to defend him. Mackintosh’s speech, which even 
Ellenborough declared to be “ eloquence almost unparalleled,” was 
a noble argument not only in justification of Peltier, but also for the 
liberty of the press in general,” but it was unsuccessful. Peltier was 
found guilty, though before the time came for the deferred sentence 
to be passed, war had been renewed between France and England, 
and he consequently escaped punishment. It ultimately transpired 
that he had actually been receiving pay from the English Govern- 
ment for writing as he had done, and his employment was continued 
till 1815, when, in explanation of the grants made to him and other 
French journalists in London, Lord Castlereagh averred that “ these 
grants were made for public and not for private services, and for 
conveying instruction to the continent when no other mode could be 
found.” 

Cobbett’s connection with Peltier’s case, which here chiefly 
concerns us, was noteworthy as illustrating the difference between 
such “ libels ” as the Government tolerated, or only made a pretence 
of punishing, and such others as it seriously resented. Though 
Cobbett was quite as outspoken as Peltier in his condemnation, he 
was not prosecuted for it ; but he was soon attacked for his interference 
with English officials. In May 1804 he was tried for two offences : 
one of them the insertion in Zhe Register of two letters by an Irish 
judge, ridiculing Lord Hardwicke, who was Viceroy of Ireland, as “a 
very eminent sheep-feeder from Cambridgeshire,” with “a wooden 
head,” and Lord Chancellor Redesdale as ‘a very able and strong- 
built chancery pleader from Lincoln’s Inn,” the other using language 
of his own in disparagement of the Solicitor-General’s conduct of the 
proceedings against Robert Emmett for inciting to rebellion. In 
both cases he was found guilty, and he was fined £ 500.* 

This persecution, however, instead of silencing him, induced him 
to make his Regis/er a fearless and vindictive opponent of everything 
in the ministerial policy which his somewhat fickle judgment dis- 


1 Parliamentary History, vol. xxxvi. pp. 1267-1295. 
2 It is printed in Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous Works, 


3’ State Trials, yol. xxix. pp. 1, 54, 422. 
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approved. He was never a thoroughgoing and comprehensive 
reformer. He was always more anxious to appear as a demagogue 
than as a champion of democracy, and he preferred to associate him- 
self with Sir Francis Burdett, “ Orator” Hunt, and agitators of that 
stamp, than with the steady and persevering advocates of national 
progress, who insisted upon principle on the redress of grievances 
and the systematic rooting out of the evils by which the country was 
afflicted. But he made himself formidable, and Zhe Register was in 
his hands a serviceable and powerful agency for the exposure of 
abuses. That he was allowed during so many years to carry on his 
violent and indiscriminate guerilla warfare against the several 
Ministries that followed the Addington Government is somewhat 
surprising ; but retribution fell upon him in 1809, when, for venturing 
to protest against the flogging cf some militiamen under a guard of 
the German legion, and thus finding fault at once both with the 
rules of military discipline and with the employment of foreign 
mercenaries, he was sent to prison for two years and fined £1,000 ; 
Hansard, the printer of Zhe Register, and two newsvendors, being also 
imprisoned for shorter terms. 

In the meanwhile worthier Radicals than Cobbett, and a more 
important newspaper than Zhe Political Register, were coming to the 
front. The starting of Zhe Examiner by John and Leigh Hunt marks 
an epoch in the history of journalism. 

John Hunt, the second son of a clergyman who got into some 
trouble because of the liberal opinions in politics and religion which 
honest thought and intelligent experience had forced upon him, was 
born about 1780, and started a printing business in Brydges Street, 
Strand, while his younger brother, James Henry Leigh, born in 1784, 
was writing juvenile poems and smart essays, in imitation of Gold- 
smith, and was trying to learn law in the office of his eldest brother 
Stephen. The law learning was abandoned when Leigh obtained 
a clerkship in the War Office, but the writing of poems and essays 
was continued and improved upon. Of the poems a small volume 
was made and published when the author was only seventeen, and 
some of the essays appeared before he was twenty, as the lucubra- 
tions of “Mr. Town, junior, Critic and Censor General,” in Zhe 
Traveller, the recently established evening paper, of which Edward 
Quin was editor. “I offered them with fear and trembling to 
Mr. Quin,” said Leigh, “and was astonished at the gaiety with 
which he accepted them. What astonished me more was a perqui- 
site of five or six copies of the paper, which I enjoyed every 
Saturday when my essays appeared, and with which I used to re-issue 
from Bolt Court in a state of transport, Luckily the essays were 
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little read, they were not at all noticed in public, and I thus escaped 
the perils of another premature laudation for my juvenility.”! These, 
however, were only “a stop-gap,” as he said, as also were the theatrical 
criticisms that he wrote for Zhe Mews, a Sunday paper, which was 
started in April 1805, and of which his brother John was during two 
years and a half the printer and, apparently, the editor. Young as 
he was, the new theatrical critic set an example that astonished his 
rivals and pleased many readers. “We saw that independence in 
theatrical criticism would be a great novelty. We announced it, and 
nobody believed us ; we stuck to it and the town believed everything 
we said. To know an actor personally appeared to me a vice not to 
be thought of, and I would as lief have taken poison as accept a ticket 
from the theatres.” ? 

The Examiner was a speedy consequence of the success that 
attended the first venture of the brothers in newspaper work, and a 
bold attempt to apply to the discussion of political and social affairs, 
in which their interest grew with age, the same independence which 
had appeared in Leigh Hunt’s notices of the performances of Mrs. 
Siddons, Harriet Mellon, Kemble, Liston, Munden, and other 
actors and actresses. The first number appeared on Sunday, 
January 3, 1808, with John Hunt as printer and manager, and Leigh 
Hunt, in his twenty-fourth year, as editor, and the two as joint- 
proprietors. 

“The main objects of The Examiner,” said Leigh Hunt, “ were 
to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberality of opinion in 
general (especially freedom from superstition), and a fusion of literary 
taste into all subjects whatsoever. It began with being of no party, 
but reform soon gave it one. It disclaimed all knowledge of statistics, 
and the rest of its politics were rather a sentiment and a matter of 
general training than founded on any particular political reflection. 
It possessed, however, the benefit of a good deal of reading. It 
never wanted examples out of history and biography, or a kind of 
adornment from the spirit of literature ; and it gradually drew to its 
perusal many intelligent persons of both sexes, who would perhaps 
never have attended to politics under other circumstances. In the 
course of its warfare with the Tories Zhe Examiner was charged with 
Bonapartism, with republicanism, with disaffection to Church and 
State, with conspiracy at the tables of Burdett and Cobbett and 
Henry Hunt. Now Sir Francis, though he was our hero, we never 
exchanged a word with ; and Cobbett and Henry Hunt (no relation 


' Autobiography of Leigh Hunt (revised edition, with an introduction by 
his eldest son), p. 124. ® bid, p. 138. 
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of ours) we never beheld, never so much as saw their faces. I was 
never even at a public dinner, nor do I believe my brother was. We 
had absolutely no views whatsoever but those of a decent competence 
and of the public good ; and we thought, I dare affirm, a great deal 
more of the latter than of the former. Our competence we allowed 
too much to shift for itself. As for myself, what I thought of more 
than either was the making of verses. I did nothing for the greater 
part of the week but write verses and read books. I then made a 
rush at my editorial duties, took a world of superfluous pains in the 
writing, sat up late at night, and was a very trying person to com- 
positors and newsmen.” ! 

During the first year of his editorship of Zhe Examiner Leigh 
Hunt’s time was partly filled up by his duties as a clerk in the War 
Office. He resigned this post, however, in December, in order that, 
not being in the pay of the Government, he might have no compunc- 
tion in attacking it whenever he thought necessary ;? and, though he 
was soon afterwards to be married, he considered that the success 
of the paper warranted his thus surrenderinga certain income. “The 
paper gets on gloriously indeed,” he wrote to his sweetheart in 
November. “Our regular sale is now 2,200, and by Christmas or a 
few weeks after I have littie doubt we shall be 3,000 ; and what is 
best of all we shall now keep it to ourselves. My brother told me 
the other day that he had no doubt but we should be getting cight or 
ten guineas apiece every week in a year’s time.” 3 

The Examiner deserved to succeed, apart from its merits as a 
fearless advocate of political reform. As a mere literary production 
it at once took rank above all the other weekly periodicals, and con- 
tained such careful and scholarly writing as only appeared occasion- 
ally, when men like Coleridge and Mackintosh were the authors in 
the best of the daily papers. Leigh Hunt was scarcely hypercritical, 
when in the preface to the first year’s volume of his journal he 
complained of “the ignorance and corruption ” of its contemporaries. 
“The jarring spirit of past years,” he said, “ seemed to have destroyed 
every political refinement, both of speaking and writing. Graceful 
persuasions forsook the senate, wit and argument the press. The 
newspapers, occupied with momentary rumour and invective, ap- 
peared to have no leisure for anything becoming ; and, as the sounds 


' Autobiography, p. 172. 

? It is somewhat curious that, more than sixty years later, another War Office 
clerk, not then aware that he was following in Leigh Hunt’s steps, also resigned 
his post in order to edit The Examiner. 


* Correspondence of Leigh Hunt, vol. i. p. 40. 
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of speech are affected by a deranged constitution, the whole public 
voice grew vulgar as it grew violent. People are now beginning to 
change their tone in these matters; but even now, when every other 
species of literature has gained at least an elegant mediocrity, the 
progress of periodical style has scarcely reached correctness, and it is 
remarkable that those papers which are the most politically corrupt 
are still the most corrupt in everything else. It becomes a public 
writer, therefore, to show the company his intellect keeps, and to 
attempt a language worthy of the sentiments he feels and the country 
for which he writes.” This rule was loyally observed in all the 
original writing for which a liberal share of space was found in Zhe 
Examiner, and even in its careful digests of the week’s news. 
“ Little miscellaneous sketches of character and manner,” as Hunt 
said, “ were introduced as one small method of habituating readers 
to general ideas of the age,” and theatrical criticism being a 
favourite exercise with him, he made it a special feature of Zhe 
Examiner, this being, he remarked, “a department which none of 
the papers seem inclined to dispute with a person fond of the 
subject, the daily ones for want of independence, and the weekly for 
want of care.”! “As theatrical criticism,” he added, “ is the liveliest 
part of a newspaper, I have endeavoured to correct its usual levity 
by treating it philosophically; and as political writing is the gravest 
subject, I have attempted to give it a more general interest by 
handling it good humouredly.” 

Among the “little miscellaneous sketches ” that Leigh Hunt pub- 
lished in Zhe Examiner during its first year were seven essays on 
Methodism and its extravagances, which were then making some 
noise in the world, and these were afterwards reissued in a small 
volume.” ‘To politics it paid less attention then than afterwards, and 
the strengthening of this part of the paper was due, perhaps, chiefly 
to the influence of his brother’s robuster though less literary mind. 
“In politics, from old family associations,” he said, “I soon got 


' «*T remember an instance of John Hunt's high spirit relating to his paper,” 
says Cyrus Redding. ‘John Kemble had given 7he Examiner a free admission 
for two persons to the boxes. Leigh Hunt was the best dramatic critic of the day. 
He saw it right to censure Kemble for his performance of some part—I forget 
which—and Kemble remarked that, after sending such admissions he should not 
have expected to be handled so severely. John Hunt at once enclosed the 
admissions to which he alluded, and stated that in future the admissions of the 
theatrical critic should be paid for, and charged to the weekly expenses of the 
paper, which should be placed on a footing of perfect independence.” —/i/ty 
Years’ Recollections, vol. i. p. 277. 


* An Attempt to show the Folly and Danger of Methodism, 1809. 
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interested as a man, though I never could love them as a writer. It 
was against the grain that I was encouraged to begin them, and 
against the grain that I ever afterwards sat down to write, except 
when the subject was of a very general description, and I could 
introduce philosophy and the ded/es lettres.” Before long, however, 
The Examiner and its editor were hotly engaged in the political 
struggle then going on, and this notwithstanding the studied modera- 
tion, not from cowardice, but from conviction, of the language 
generally used. The Hunts thought they could do better service to 
the reforming movement, in which they took the keenest interest, by 
dignified remonstrance and argument than by joining in the noisier 
agitation led by Cobbett, with whom they frequently expostulated, 
Burdett, whom they nicknamed Sir Francis Bourgeois, and others. 
They shunned the society of hotheaded agitators and of temporising 
statesmen alike, just as they avoided personal intercourse with theatrical 
managers and actors. “ Zhe Examiner, so to speak, lived quite 
alone,” said Leigh Hunt. “It sought nobody, and its principles had 
already become so well understood that few sought it, and no one 
succeeded in making its acquaintance.”* This independence saved it 
from contamination, but not from persecution. A newspaper that 
could not be bought, and whose managers neither gave nor went to 
dinner parties, was only the more likely to be hunted down on that 
account. 

The Examiner was not ten months old when, on October 23, 
1808, there appeared in it an article, eight columns long, on 

Military Depravity,” commenting, not for the first time, on the 
gross mismanagement of the army under the Duke of York, whom it 
held personally responsible for scandals that were notorious, though 
few ventured to utter their complaints in public. ‘The time has at 
length arrived,” it was said in Zhe Examiner, “when either the vices 
of one man must be sacrificed to the military honour of the country, 
or the military honour of the country must be sacrificed to the vices 
of one man—an alternative truly monstrous and deplorable.” That 
was strong language, and there was more of it. The Hunts were 
promptly threatened with an action for libel, and the proceedings 
dawdled on for some time. They were discreetly abandoned, how- 
ever, without appeal to a jury.* 

The first serious attack on the paper was made a-year later. In 
anticipation of the disruption of the Duke of Portland’s Administration 
consequent on his death, and the rearrangement of its more important 

' Autobiography, p. 155. ? Lbid, p. 200, 

* Jbid, pp. 200, 201. 
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members under Perceval’s premiership, Leigh Hunt published on 
October 1, 1809, a smart article entitled ‘‘Change of Ministry.” “It 
is generally supposed,” he wrote, “that the mutilated Administration, 
in spite of its tenacity of life, cannot exist much longer ; and the 
Foxites of course are beginning to rally round their leaders in order 
to give it the coup de grace.' A more respectable set of men they 
certainly are, with more general information, more attentive to the 
encouragement of intellect, and altogether a more enlightened policy ; 
and if his Majesty could be persuaded to enter into their conciliatory 
views with regard to Ireland, a most important and most necessary 
benefit would be obtained for this country. The subject of Ireland, 
next to the difficulty of coalition, is no doubt the great trouble in the 
election of his Majesty’s servants ; and it is this, most probably, 
which has given rise to the talk of a regency—a measure to which 
the court would never resort, while it felt a possibility of acting upon 
its old principles. What a crowd of blessings rush upon one’s mind 
that might be bestowed upon the country in the event of such 
a change! Of all monarchs, indeed, since the Revolution, the 
successor of George the Third will have the finest opportunity of 
becoming nobly popular.” The last two sentences of that mild 
paragraph were quoted approvingly by Perry in Zhe Morning 
Chronicle of October 2. The allusion in them to the possibility of a 
better monarch than George the Third succeeding him was declared 
by Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Attorney-General, to be a seditious libel, 
and proceedings were instituted against both Perry and the printer 
of Zhe Morning Chronicle, and the two Hunts as the proprietors of 
The Examiner. 

The case came on before Lord Ellenborough on February 24, 
1810, when Gibbs argued that “ nobody who saw such language held 
could doubt that it must have been a manifest tendency to alienate 
and destroy the affections of the people towards their sovereign, and 
to break down that link of love which ought to connect the sovereign 
and his people in the tenderest ties.” Fortunately for the Hunts, 
Perry’s name was first in the indictment. _ Perry conducted his own 
case somewhat pompously, but very skilfully, claiming for Ze 
Chronicle that it stood now, as it had stood before, “in the front of 
the battle, not only for itself, but for the liberty of the press in 
England,” and that the sole point at issue was “whether it should 
continue to assert the principles upon which the Whigs had ever 


' It will be remembered that Fox had died in 1806, and that his followers 
were now scheming more than ever to effect an alliance with the Prince of Wales, 
shortly to be made Prince Regent on account of his father’s madness. 
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acted, and by which their only object was to perpetuate to his 
Majesty and his heirs the throne to which they persuaded the power 
of England to call his ancestors by securing it upon that basis which 
forms not only its strength but its lustre.” The jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty, and the information against the Hunts was 
withdrawn, thus lessening to them the expense—which, however, 
was heavy—of the abortive prosecution. ' 

They were again less unlucky than they might have been, just 
twelve months later, when they were indicted for reprinting on 
September 2, 1810, a vigorous article from the Stamford News 
against flogging in the army.? For a similar offence, Cobbett was 
now enduring two years’ imprisonment, but the Hunts had Henry 
Brougham to defend them, and his forcible presentment of the 
views of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Sir Robert Wilson, and other great 
generals as to the folly of corporal punishment, together with the 
effective contrast he drew between the dignity and honesty of Zhe 
Lxaminer, and the licentiousness of other newspapers which were 
not interfered with, secured an acquital. Brougham was less suc- 
cessful when, a fortnight later, he went down to Stamford to repeat 


1 State Trials, vol. xxx. 

? A few sentences of’ this article are worth quoting (indeed, the whole would 
be if space allowed) as an illustration of Radical sentiment, three quart: rs of a 
century ago, on a scandal that has only lately been removed. ‘‘ The Attorney- 
General ought not to stroke his chin with such complacency when he refers to the 
manner in which Bonaparte treats his soldiers. We despise and detest those who 
tell us that there is as much liberiy now enjoyed in France as there is left in this 
country. . . . But, although we do not envy the general condition of Bonaparte’s 
subjects, we really (and we speak the honest conviction of our hearts) see nothing 
peculiarly pitiable in the lot of his soldiers, when compared with that of our own. 
Were we called upon to make our election between the services, the whipcord 
would at once decide us. No advantage whatever can compensate for, or render 
tolerable to a mind but one degree removed from brutality, a liability to be lashed 
like a beast. It is idle to talk about rendering the situation of a British soldier 
pleasant to himself, or desirable, far less honourable, in the estimation of others, 
while the whip is held over his head—and over his head alone—for in no other 
country in Europe (with the exception, perhaps, of Russia, which is yet in a state 
of barbarity) is the military character so degraded.” 

% Report of the Proceedings against Fohn Hunt and Leigh Hunt (Stamford, 
1811). State Trials, vol. xxxi. pp. 367-414. ‘*That licentiousness,” said 
Brougham, ‘‘has of late years appeared to despise all the bounds which had 
once been prescribed to the attacks on private character, insomuch that there 
is not only no personage so important or exalted, for of that I do not com- 
plain, but no person so humble, harmless, or retired, as to escape the defamation 
which is daily and hourly poured forth by the venal crew to gratify the idle 
curiosity, or still less excusable malignity of the public. To mark out for the 
indulgence of that propensity individuals retiring into the privacy of domestic life, 
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the same arguments on behalf of Drakard, the original printer of the 
article.’ 

The service that Brougham thus rendered to the Hunts caused 
them to make in his favour an exception to their rule of not asso- 
ciating with prominent politicians ; and they had plenty of other 
friends, some of whom assisted them in filling 7ze Examiner with 
good articles, and also contributed to a stout quarterly magazine, 
The Reflector, which they commenced in 1810, but of which only 
four numbers appeared. Among their contributors were Charles 
Lamb, Thomas Barnes, who afterwards became editor of Zhe Times 
and was now writing for it,? Dyer and Scholefield—all old school- 
fellows of Leigh Hunt’s at Christ’s Hospital, to whom before long 
were added Hazlitt, Shelley, and Keats.’ 

The Examiner flourished in spite of the persecutions to which it 
was exposed, and partly because of them. Its conductors were able 
to boast that in each of its past three years it had been attacked by 
the Government without success, and had increased its circulation 
and influence. ‘These circumstances,” they said, “ may not be 
equally lucrative to the proprietors, but they are equally flattering, 
and alike encourage them in a line of conduct which enables 
them to deceive the one and to disdain the other.” In the 
fourth year their deserts were as great, but they had less cause for 
congratulation. 

The Prince of Wales obtained the promotion he had long de- 
sired, and was made Prince-Regent on February 3, 1811 ; but as, 
from the very commencement of his fresh authority, he gave fresh 
proof of his capacity for abusing it, a year sufficed to deprive him of 
nearly all the popularity, such as it was, that he had formerly enjoyed. 
At a banquet given on St. Patrick’s Day, 1812, which he attended, 
he was received with jeers and hisses, much to his own annoyance 
and that of the courtiers and sycophants. Zhe Morning Post was 
especially indignant and especially profuse in its condolences, and 
one of its articles tempted Leigh Hunt to make a very contemptuous 


to hunt them down, and drag them forth as a laughing-stock to the vulgar, has 
become in our days with some men the road even to popularity, and with multi- 
tudes the means of earning a base subsistence.” 

' State Trials, vol. xxxi. pp. 495-535- 

2 Leigh Hunt also occasionally wrote for Zhe Zimes to assist his friend. 
Correspondence, vol. i. p. 28. 

% Autobiography, p. 192; Leigh Hunt in Monthly Repository, 1837: ** The 
Examiner Twenty Years Ago.” 

* Examiner, “ Postscript” to vol. iii, 
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rejoinder in Zhe. Examiner of March 22. ‘“ What person acquainted 
with the true state of the case,” he exclaimed, “would imagine, 
in making these astounding eulogies, that this ‘glory of the 
people’ was the subject of millions of shrugs and reproaches! that 
this ‘ protector of the arts’ had named a wretched foreigner his his- 
torical painter, in disparagement or in ignorance of the merits of his 
own countrymen ! that this ‘ Maecenas of the age’ patronised not a 
deserving writer! that this ‘breather of eloquence’ could not say a 
few decent extempore words, if we are to judge, at least, from what 
he said to his regiment on its embarkation for Portugal! that this 
‘ conqueror of hearts’ was the disappointer of hopes! that this 
‘ exciter of desire’ (bravo, messieurs of Zhe Post /), this ‘ Adonis in 
loveliness,’ was a corpulent man of fifty, in short, that this delightful, 
blissful, wise, pleasurable, honourable, virtuous, true, and immortal 
prince was a violator of his word, a libertine over head and ears in 
disgrace, a despiser of domestic ties, the companion of gamblers and 
demireps, a man who has just closed half a century without one 
single claim on the gratitude of his country, or the respect of pos- 
terity.” That was certainly strong and plain language to use about 
one who was, in nearly everything but the title, king of England, 
and its offensiveness was aggravated by the fact that much to the 
same effect, but more cautious, had appeared in Zhe Examiner during 
the previous twelvemonth. ‘Iwas provoked to write the libel,” 
said Leigh Hunt, “ by the interest I took in the disappointments of 
the Irish nation, which had very particular claims on the promises 
of his Royal Highness,” and “I wrote an attack equally grave and 
vehement, such as everybody said would be prosecuted.” ! 

The prosecution began forthwith, but there were various delays, 
and the trial only came off on December 9, and sentence was 
not passed by Lord Ellenborough till February 3, 1813.2. On that 
day John and Leigh Hunt were fined £500 apiece—the costs of 
their defence amounting to about another £1,ooo—and committed 
to prison for two years: John to Coldbath Fields, and Leigh to 
Horsemonger Lane, their separation being a malicious aggravation 
of the punishment, as it increased their difficulties in bringing out 
The Examiner while they were in gaol. They continued to edit 
and manage the paper very satisfactorily, however, and with no lessen- 
ing of its bold exposure of abuses and persistent advocacy of reforms. 

All that friends could do was done to lessen the miseries of their 
captivity, which was in one important respect made easy for them by 


' Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries. 
* The Prince of Wales v. The Examiner: a Full Report, &c, (1813). 
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their full and reasonable assurance of their blamelessness. Even their 
gaolers befriended them, and stretched the prison rules in order to 
secure for them some sort of comfort. Leigh Hunt had his family 
to reside with him, until, for the sake of his children’s health, his 
wife—who he tells us never once reproached him for the public zeal 
that caused this disturbance of their domestic happiness—took them 
to the seaside. Hardly a day passed without his being cheered 
by visitors—Charles and Mary Lamb, Barnes, and other old Blue- 
coat schoolfellows, Shelley, Hazlitt, Byron, Moore, Cowden Clarke, 
Horace and James Smith, Wilkie, Haydon, Brougham, Sir John 
Swinburne, and a host of others. Jeremy Bentham went at least 
once to see him, and found him playing at battledore and shuttle- 
cock, “in which he took part, and, with his usual eye to improve- 
ment, suggested an amendment in the construction of shuttlecocks.” ! 
He finished “ The Story of Rimini,” and wrote “The Descent of 
Liberty,” and other poems, besides his weekly articles for Zhe 
Examiner when his friends were not with him, and while his wife 
sewed and his children played beside him, and he occupied himself 
in other ways. “I papered the wall with a trellis of roses,” he tells 
us ; “I had the ceiling coloured with clouds and sky ; the barred 
windows were screened with venetian blinds, and when my book- 
cases were set up, with their busts and flowers, and a pianoforte 
made its appearance, perhaps there was not a handsomer room on 
that side the water. I took a pleasure, when a stranger knocked at 
the door, to see him come in and stare about him. Charles Lamb 
declared there was no other such room except in a fairy tale. But I 
had another surprise, which was a garden. There was a little yard 
outside, railed off from another belonging toa neighbouring ward. This 
yard I shut in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, bordered it 
with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, and even contrived to have a 
grass plot. The earth I filled with flowers and young trees. There 
was an apple tree, from which we managed to get a pudding the 
second year. Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes 
under an awning. In autumn my trellises were hung with scarlet- 
runners. I used to shut my eyes in my armchair, and affect to 
think myself hundreds of miles off.” ? 

About John Hunt, while he was in prison or out of it, we hear less 
than about his more famous but not worthier brother. To him, quite 
as much as to Leigh Hunt, was due the credit of Zhe Examiner, and 
apart from the actual writing of its articles, its splendid services to the 
advancement both of literature and of politics, and to journalism in 


1 Autobiography, pp. 239-244. 2 Ibid. 
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both those relationships. ‘Philosophical, patient, just, a deep 
thinker, retiring, unobtrusive, sincere,” said Cyrus Redding, “ John 
Hunt, in my view, stood foremost of any character I have encoun- 
tered. I used often to visit him, moved by his solid, yet attractive 
conversation, his just views of things, stripping them of everything 
extraneous, and coming at once to the point. He suffered no con- 
sideration but truth to enter into a discussion, throwing policy to the 
winds, and, while allowing for collateral circumstances and their 
interventions, keeping their argument to its just limit. He was far 
in advance of his time.”! “He was a man of rare stamp,” we are 
assured by another and a more discerning friend, Albany Fonblanque ; 
“an honester never breathed. His devotion to truth and justice 
knew no bounds ; there was no peril, no suffering he was not ready 
to encounter for either. With resolution and fortitude not to be sur- 
passed, he was one of the gentlest and kindest of beings. His own 
sufferings were the only sufferings to which he could be indifferent. 
His part as a reformer in the worst times was unflinching ; and he 
held his course undauntedly when bold truths were visited with the 
penalties of the prison, which he knew how to face, and how to 
endure. His way through the world was a rough one, but his con- 
stancy was even, and tribulations left him unshaken. He was at 
arm’s length with care throughout the active part of his life, but never 
mastered by it, for his goodness had a bravery in it which always bore 
him up. Fortune’s buffets, of which he had a full share, left no bruises 
on him, and extorted nomurmur. His faults lay on the side of tenacity 
and prepossession ; when he had taken up a cause ora quarrel, it was 
hard to alter his views of the merits by fact or argument ; and he was 
sometimes misled by his sympathy with the weaker to fight the battle, 
not really of the juster, but of the worsted party. Having taken the 
field when power was carrying every injustice with a high hand, he 
was apt to believe it afterwards in the wrong whenever called in 
question. But these errors were few, and might have been fewer 
still had they been less detrimental to his interest. There never 
was a question in John Hunt’s mind as to the side to be taken 
in any discussion but the question of justice, which he determined 
to the best of his judgment, and acted upon the conclusion at all 
risks. He fought the battle in the front ranks when the battle was 
the hottest, but he passed into retirement in the very hour of 
victory as if he had done nothing and deserved nothing of the 
triumphant cause.” ? 


1 Fifty Years’ Recollections, vol. i. p. 275. 
2 Examiner, September 16, 1848. 
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The two brothers left their prisons in February 1815, and con- 
tinued the good work from which while in confinement they had 
refused to be debarred ; and John Hunt was again sent to gaol for 
two years in May 1821. In the meanwhile, and afterwards, the 
struggles for reform, in which Zhe Examiner took the lead among 
newspapers, went on. But already a mighty change from the state 
of things prevailing when Zhe Anti-Jacobin appeared had been 
brought about. 


H. R. FOX BOURNE. 
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NOTES ON ALGERIA. 


Dee terrible convulsion of nature to which the Riviera has 

recently been subjected has not only brought with it ruin to 
many thousands but has at the same time inflicted a blow upon the 
immediate prosperity and welfare of one of the most favoured 
regions in Europe. The South of France is to many of us a sure 
refuge from the chill damps and biting winds of our more northern 
climate, and we have been accustomed to look upon the Riviera as 
a haven of peace and sunshine. But our confidence has lately been 
rudely shaken. Seismic disturbances are not conducive to the 
comfort of an invalid, and less so indeed when panic supervenes and 
flight in somewhat scanty apparel follows in due course. A reputation 
once lost is hard to regain, and when our summer is past and the 
mists of autumn begin to warn us that it is time to migrate south- 
wards, many will be asking, Where are we to go? Pau and Cannes 
it is true still maintain their character, though the last-named is not 
altogether above suspicion, but what are we to say of Nice, Mentone, 
and St. Remo? No, next winter will see the tide of migratory 
humanity flowing elsewhere, and habitual frequenters of the Riviera 
will have found fresh haunts. 

Among the many places open to usas a change from the Riviera, 
there is no doubt that Algeria will receive a due share of attention, 
and it is with Algiers and Algeria generally that I propose therefore 
to deal in these notes. 

To the minds of many, if not to most of us, the name Africa is 
synonymous with heat. Algiers is in Africa, therefore Algiers must 
be a warm place. But this is scarcely the case in the winter months, 
and the climate of the town of Algiers, of the suburbs of Mustapha 
Supérieur, and of St. Eugéne is very materially affected by the prevalent 
northerly winds at that season of the year, and though there are people 
holding the opinion that these winds lose their keenness before 
reaching the coast, I must honestly confess that during a lengthy trial 
I found the “north-easters” of Algeria to be possessed of the usual 
disagreeable qualities of north-easters in other parts of the world. 
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I was always glad of my thickest coat when driving about the country, 
and a good fire in the main cabin of our yacht was an absolute 
necessity. 

It would be tedious reading were I to go into an exhaustive 
consideration of the climate of Algiers, but there is one point 
regarding it which is not without interest, and that is the effect the 
aspect of the Bay of Algiers has upon the growth of certain plants. 
In a southern climate, such as this, a more luxuriant growth would be 
expected than is found, for instance, on the southern coasts of France. 
But, in the places just alluded to, the lemon and the orange do not 
grow in the way they do at Nice and St. Remo, nor does the olive 
thrive as it does in the neighbourhood of Mentone. On the 
southern slopes of the range of hills which skirt the bay, known as 
the Sahel, lemons and oranges grow well enough ; in places where 
there is plenty of water, about the Metidja plain at Blidah, and 
Boufarik, they appear to thrive, but in the neighbourhood of Algiers 
itself they are not met with in any numbers. At the Jardin d’Essai, 
snugly situated at the foot of the Sahel and quite close to the sea, 
a world of palms, yuccas, bananas, orchids, lovely flowering creepers, 
and a whole host of other plants too numerous to mention, may be 
seen growing with a luxuriance worthy of the tropics. Here you 
may walk along avenues a quarter of a mile in length, of Chamaerops 
humilis, Latania borbonica, and Draczena draco, of giant bamboos, 
and of indiarubber trees, while within a hundred yards of you the 
great green seas are lashing themselves into a fury on the shore. But 
the wind does not reach you and the dead leaves on the garden paths 
are scarcely disturbed by so much as a gust. Behind is the tangled, 
wooded Sahel, covered with a jungle of ilex, caroub, cypress, wild 
olive and eucalyptus, the last all glorious in its golden green foliage 
and blue grey stem. The hills are steep, and the winds do not blow 
home, at least, so it seemed; and consequently the gardens are 
blessed with the warmth of the climate, and escape the blighting 
effects of the north-easters. 

A great part of the country round. Algiers is devoted to vine 
growing, and beyond El Biar, about Bou Zarea, Bab-el-Oued and 
Frais Vallon, land is constantly being cleared for this purpose, the 
people most energetic in the task being Spanish emigrants who are 
known as Mahonais. Much of the country in the above neighbour- 
hood is both hilly and rocky, and the labour of reclaiming it and 
preparing it for cultivation is excessive, but the soil is light 
and marvellously fertile, and, moreover, excellently suited to the 
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Land for vinegrowing commands a high price, and very little 
is now to be obtained within seven, eight, or even ten miles of 
Algiers at a lower figure than £45 per acre.' The value, however, 
varies considerably according to position and quality of soil, and 
further afield, in the Metidja plain, for instance, land is occasionally 
to be bought at as low a price as £20 per acre, but there it is a long 
way from a market. 

The work of clearing and preparing the land, together with the 
planting, costs up to the end of the second year little short of #40 
per acre, so that starting a vineyard is an expensive undertaking. I 
have a letter before me now, in which a friend says: “ During the 
last two months I have planted five hectares, that were in wood ; 
they cost me 1,500 francs per hectare to plant; then comes this 
year’s cultivation, and the next two as well.” The future success of 
a vineyard depends greatly upon the care with which the original 
planting is carried out, and money judiciously spent at this period is 
saved in the end. 

In spite of the large outlay vineyards can be made to pay, and 
are made to pay very fairly well, and the produce, when the vines 
have arrived at maturity, ought, on an average, to be worth from 
£23 to £25 per acre, though from this must be deducted the cost 
of making, and also the taking to market. 

The value of a vineyard varies, again, according to the quality of 
the vines, care in original planting, position, and so forth, and I am 
assured that a vineyard in full bearing in the Sahel is worth at least 
4125 per acre. 

As to the question of labour, wages range from 2s. a day for 
ordinary Kabyle labour to 2s. 6d. for European labour, and 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. for skilled labour on vines. Among the mixed population 
of Algeria the Kabyles are generally reckoned the best labourers. 
These people are Berbers by descent though they are often con- 
founded with the Arabs. They are, however, in reality quite a 
different race, speaking a different language, having a different cast 
of countenance, and a somewhat different dress, and they are in 
almost every way superior to the Arabs of this part of the country, 
who are mostly Bedouins. They occupy a great tract of country to 
the eastward of Algiers, and live frugal, hardworking lives amidst a 
glorious surrounding of mountains. Since the insurrection in 1871, 
when the Kabyles took part against the French, they have been 


? My remarks on the value of land and taxation are derived from information 
supplied to me by a friend who has be-n a resident and landowner in Algeria for 
many years, 
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most severely dealt with, and much of the freeness and content- 
ment of their former existence is now a thing of the past. They 
were, of course, disarmed, and, over and above this, a head tax was 
levied on the country, one-third of their land being at the same time 
taken from them. They will tell you sad stories of their oppression, 
and it is hard not to sympathise when talking to a Kabyle. I have 
heard it said that these people are becoming Christians in great 
numbers, but from what I was able to gather in the country this 
would appear hardly to be the case. 

The western portion of Algeria is one of the most fertile districts 
in the world. The Metidja plain, and the country round about 
Blidah and to the west of this, in the direction of Oran, is plentifully 
supplied with water. Desfontaines mentions a spot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tremecen where there are two thousand springs in a 
circuit of two leagues, and yet the land is not the least swampy, owing 
to the varied surface of the country. In a hot climate, such as that 
of the interior of Algeria in the summer time, the advantages accruing 
from a plentiful supply of water cannot be exaggerated. Crops 
flourish which otherwise would of necessity perish in the long annual 
period of drought. The farmer in these favoured parts of the country 
is able to keep his stock in a way that the less fortunate individual in 
Eastern Algeria, z.e. in parts of the province of Constantine, knows 
nothing of. The great difficulty in connection with agriculture in 
the interior is the exceeding heat of the dry season (June 15th to 
September 15th); for apart from the want of water, the sun ripens the 
crops too quickly, and a farmer it is said can only reckon on a 
good harvest once in three years. Pasturage as we know it in our 
country is seldom or never met with in the interior, and thus the 
best cattle are mostly found along the seaboard. In the neigh- 
bourhood, for instance, of Maison Carrée, Boufarik, Médéah and 
Boghari, the cattle are few in number, and what there are are lean 
and small for want of keep. 

In some districts a system of ensilage has been tried with excellent 
results, especially at Mondjebeur. From a pamphlet on this subject, 
written by a French agriculturist, I find maize is reckoned to give 
the best return in point of grain, and the most bountiful growth 
for purposes of ensilage, thus fulfilling the double requirement of 
providing food for both man and beast. The writer adds that he 
counsels the general adoption of a system of ensilage as being the 
only means by which agriculture can be carried on in some parts of 
the country with any chance of success. 
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Along all the principal roads, as well as the railways, every avail- 
able means has been adopted of collecting water in the rainy 
season, and deep stone-lined gutters connected with gullies and 
watercourses in the hills are common sights enough in many parts of 
the country. 

Before leaving the question of the land, there are one or two 
points needing reference. The transfer of land is most expensive, 
and often very difficult to carry through when Arabs are the vendors. 
The registration has been described to me as a registration of docu- 
ments more than one of title. The courts will occasionally interfere 
between landlord and tenant, even in the face of agreements and 
leases, and will, in case of appeal, go so far as to direct the allowance 
or rebate to be granted to the farmer in bad seasons. It is obvious, 
therefore, that it is useless to pin one’s faith on leases unless they are 
most carefully and stringently drawn, and no transactions of a 
business character should on any account be made without an agree- 
ment-on stamped paper. There seems in Algeria to be a feeling that 
the courts are not altogether above favouritism, and that nationality, 
politics, and creed, are factors not altogether overlooked. It is, of 
course, necessary to receive evidence on this point with caution, but 
there is certainly a cry among the natives that there is no justice for 
the Mussulman. However this may be, the administration of justice 
appears to be exceedingly slow, and the scales, by all accounts, are 
not always held strictly level in the hand. 

Now as regards taxation, there is no actual tax on land as yet in 
Algeria, but there is a heavy poll tax, and the list of possessions 
subject to taxation is a long one, comprising houses, servants, horses, 
oxen, dogs, carriages, caris, &c. The taxes are collected by the 
commune or parish, the commune being virtually a corporation, with 
its own mayor appointed every three years by its municipality. 

There are, however, exceptions to this method of appointing the 
mayor of a commune, for in some parts of the country, and always in 
the cities, the Government reserve to themselves, probably for poli- 
tical reasons, the right of appointing whom they think fit. It should 
be mentioned that some of the communes in the interior of the 
country are partly under military rule. A group of communes makes 
up a canton, the cantons being incorporated into one of the three 
departments, vz. Oran, Algiers, and Constantine, into which Algeria 
as a whole is divided. Each department is governed by a prefect, 
appointed by the Government, who has the power to supervise, and, 
if he thinks proper, to rescind resolutions and votes passed by 
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the municipal and departmental councils, a power of no mean 
latitude. 

The funds administered by the communes, over and above a 
part of the taxes locally collected, include also their shares of the 
“ octroi de mer,” collected at the various ports on imports, and 
distributed, it would appear, according to population or area. 

The poor are, to a certain extent, tolerably well looked after by 
committees of dienfaisance, the funds for their relief being derived 
from taxes on theatre tickets and entertainments, and money voted 
for the purpose by the municipalities. The form of relief in the 
communes is almost entirely “ out-door,” in-door relief being con- 
trolled either by the department or the State. In some cases the 
municipalities provide a doctor, to whom they pay a small retaining 
fee, this individual looking for food and perquisites from those he 
attends. 

Assistance is given to the Mussulman poor in the same way that 
it is to other classes in the country, but they depend principally on 
Mussulman charities, endowments of mosques, and those bequests 
which have been made by Mussulman chiefs for this particular 
purpose. 

Education is free, and though nominally compulsory, is not in 
reality so. The mayor has power to fine for non-attendance, but I 
believe he very rarely exercises his right to do so, and thus, as in the 
case of many institutions in Algeria, the system is excellent in theory, 
but falls far short of what it should be in practice. 

Few people who have travelled much in Algeria could have 
helped noticing the excellent condition of the main roads, and the 
way in which they have been engineered. The French have always 
been renowned for their road-making, and the main roads in Algeria 
certainly furnish good examples of what roads ought to be. They 
are divided into innumerable classes—national, departmental, rural, 
and so on—and though the system regarding their maintenance is 
somewhat complicated, it succeeds very well in certain cases. The 
national and departmental roads, forming the main trunk lines of 
communication through the country, are always well kept, but in the 
case of the rural roads the responsibility is much divided, and the 
consequence is that they are often badly looked after and seldom 
repaired. There is a rule still in force in Algeria by which certain 
taxes are remitted in the case of so many days’ work being performed 
on the roads, a rule for which, as some will remember, there was a 
parallel not so very many years ago in our own country. 

But I must leave this part of my subject, and turn to one of 
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greater interest, I mean to the question of colonisation,' and to the 
efforts which the French have made in this direction. Of the many 
difficulties with which they have had to contend in dealing with 
Algeria, I suppose none have exceeded those they have encountered 
in connection with this question of colonisation, and ever since the 
year 1834, when France first announced her intention of retaining 
Algiers, the problem has occupied the earnest attention of her 
ministers. 

The enormous sums of money voted from time to time for the 
purpose, and the inducement offered to those willing to settle in the 
country, have not been without material results, but the European 
element in the colony is still in the minority, and a large, and by far 
the most industrious portion of this element is not French at all, but 
is composed of people from Minorca, Majorca, Spain, and Italy. 
To read through the various reports and statements relative to the 
outcome of the many attempts to solve the difficulty is to be at first 
struck with the apparent hopelessness of the task, so far as the French 
themselves are concerned, and to feel rather forced to the conclusion 
that Frenchmen do not make good colonists. However this may be, 
it is impossible here to go very deeply into this part of the subject ; 
we must rather be content to glance at some among the many efforts 
and experiments which have been made, and see with what success 
these have been attended. 

Among the first were the grants to soldiers in the country who 
had completed three years’ service with the colours, but it was very 
soon discovered that unmarried men were not those most likely to 
settle down to agricultural pursuits in a strange land; so we find that 
many of these earlier settlers were given “un congé de trois mois, au 
bout desquels ils étaient disciplinairement tenus de revenir en 
Algérie, munis chacun d’une épouse légitime.” But the experiment, 
as may be imagined, was not altogether successful. 

Between the years 1842-5 a certain number of centres were 
established by the creation of small villages in various parts of the 
country, but the greater proportion of these were in the neighbour- 
hood of Algiers itself. In 1848-9 no less a sum than fifteen 
million francs was voted towards the expenses of emigration, the 
number of colonists whom it was proposed to send to the country as 
a first batch amounting to 13,500. Each colonist was entitled to a 
house built at the expense of the State, a grant of land varying from 

1 My notes on the colonisation question have been derived from local infor- 


mation ; La Colonisation en Algérie; report of M. le Comte dHaussonville, 
and M, Mercier’s Algérie et les questions algériennes. 
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four to twelve hectares, according to the number in family, also 
seeds, implements, and a few head of cattle, and, besides these, pro- 
visions until such time as the land was in cultivation or had begun to 
make some return to the occupier. It was confidently expected that 
these means would be attended with the greatest success, and that a 
new era of happiness and prosperity was about to commence. But 
by degrees these impressions were dispelled, and confidence in the 
experiment gradually grew weaker and weaker, until the closing 
months of 1849 showed that many of the colonists had already left 
their holdings and returned either to France or to the towns of the 
provinces. Good money, it appears, was thrown after bad, and a 
further sum was voted to defray the expenses of fresh emigrants as 
well as for the support of the colonists already established. Perhaps 
the most disastrous of all the experiments was that of offering grants 
of lands at low prices, or subject to merely nominal charges, for here 
the speculator stepped in, took up large tracts, and sold them again 
at a profit without ever having visited them himself. 

Let us look at another instance of the expense to which the 
country was put in endeavouring to find suitable colonists. 

After the disasters of 1870-1, special grants of land were offered 
to French families wishing to emigrate to Algeria from Alsace and 
Lorraine, and numbers availed themselves of the opportunity. ‘The 
cost was great, and in one estimate the expense of establishing goo 
families has been assessed at no less a sum than 6,000,000 francs, 
or an average of little less than 7,000 francs per family of three, four, 
or five persons. If to this is added the approximate value of the 
land, it is estimated that each family emigrating from Alsace and 
Lorraine cost the country in round numbers no less than 10,000 
francs. And now what had become of these families a few years 
later? We are told that “malgré les efforts de l’administration et 
des comités, malgré les secours envoyés pendant plusieurs années 
de France, la réussite fut peu brillante comparativement aux effets 
et aux sacrifices faits. Quand on cessa de distribuer de l’argent et 
des vivres, un certain nombre d’Alsaciens rentrérent chez eux ou se 
disperstrent ; d'autres attendirent l’expiration des cing années du 
bail, vendirent leurs concessions depuis longtemps grevées et dis- 
parurent.” 

In the province of Constantine, again, the cost of establishing 
4,032 families averaged 8,309 francs per family, including the value of 
the land conceded to them, and yet when the definite result obtained 
came to be inquired into in 1882 it was found that of the 2,487 
families still living in the villages only goo were employed in culti- 
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vating the land, the rest having all sold their holdings or gone into 
the towns. 

It may appear as if the worst was being made of the case and 
nothing was being said on the other side of the question. It is, 
however, far from the writer’s wish to convey a false impression, for 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that there is not in Algeria a con- 
siderable element of successful French colonists. The question is 
whether the enormous outlay made by the French Government 
during the last fifty years has really produced any adequate results, 
and whether the French-born subjects in the colony form any very 
material proportion of the population. To a stranger travelling in 
the country it seems difficult to answer these questions in the affir- 
mative. To answer them at all, or to arrive at any just conclusion, 
would entail a far more careful study than our leisure would afford, 
as well as a due following up of those notes and scraps of information 
which may be picked up here and there by any traveller of an inquiring 
turn of mind. To follow it further now is alike beyond our province 
and our space. It is curious, however, to note the different way in 
which different people in Algeria attempt to explain the want of 
success which has attended the various schemes of colonisation. 
One will tell you that Frenchmen are altogether unfitted for colonists ; 
a good many certainly come out fully intending to take up definite 
occupation as agriculturists, but after a short attempt they come 
back to the towns, many of them to do nothing, others to start 
small cafés, and most of them, sooner or later, to find their way 
back to their own country and to that town which occupies so 
large a corner in the heart of every Frenchman. Another will 
account for it by saying that there is a feeling of insecurity, or 
that the quality of the colonists is the wrong sort of quality for the 
work in hand. A third will tell you that it is chiefly owing to 
the difficulties experienced by the colonist at the first start ; that 
it is the moral and physical difficulties which encounter him on his 
arrival that too often end in discouragement, and it is the hard 
struggle of the first year or two which too often breaks the man 
down and ends in his returning again with his unhappy family, sadder 
and poorer than when he first arrived. ‘To some, no doubt, it will 
appear as if the question, one way or the other, was of little moment, 
but it must not be forgotten that France has a very considerable stake 
in the country, and that as long ago as twenty years she estimated 
Algeria to have cost her one hundred and twenty millions of money, 
and one hundred and fifty thousand lives. A mixed population in a 
colony must always be more or less a source of weakness to the 
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holders of that colony, and when the population indigenous to the 
colony is foreign in manners, in customs, in religion, and in mode of 
life, to that of the nation ruling over it, so much the more is this 
weakness increased. If it is possible to infuse home blood into the 
land to such a degree that the native element shall in course of years 
gradually sink into a minority, so much the more does the source of 
weakness grow less, but if by reason of climate, of geographical con- 
ditions or position, this is hard, if not impossible, to attain, then 
there is but one way of holding that colony, viz. in the same way 
that we hold India—-by the sword. To a certain degree there is a 
parallel between Algeria as connected with France and India as 
connected with ourselves, but in many ways the conditions of the 
two dependencies are widely different. Take, for instance, one point. 
We hold India by the sword, yet many of the hands that wield those 
swords have been more than once arrayed against us as most gallant 
foes, and the native troops outnumber our own in the proportion, 
say, of two to one. In Algeria the converse is the case, the purely 
French force outnumbering the native, in very much the same pro- 
portion, for France does not draw many recruits from the indigenous 
population of the colony. As to the troops in Algeria, so far as I 
have been able to arrive at the figures, the French troops average 
28,000, and the native troops, including the Légion Etrangtre, 14,000 
more, but these totals are constantly subject to variation. Of actual 
native troops there are, I believe, eleven thousand, viz. 8,500 
Turcos and 2,500 Spahis, all of whom enlist voluntarily, there being 
no such thing as compulsory service for the native inhabitants. The 
difficulty in approximating to the actual strength of the army of 
Algeria arises from the fluctuations in the strength and number of 
battalions composing the Légion Etrangtre. Properly speaking, the 
Legion consists of several battalions of voluntarily enlisted Europeans, 
Spaniards, Austrians, and Swiss, for the most part ; but the nominal 
number of these battalions is largely exceeded, the French War 
Office having practically unlimited powers in the way of recruiting. 
For instance, the force composing the Tonquin expedition was 
largely made up of battalions taken from the Legion, but as soon as 
ever these had left for active service others were at once raised to fill 
their place. Most of the battalions of the Legion are relegated to 
service in the interior, and it is not uncommon to hear complaints 
of their being badly treated and poorly paid. 

There is one feature in the country which I must not omit to 
refer to. Wherever in Algeria a few houses are found together, 
there you will most assuredly find also the eucalyptus—in the largest 
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towns and at the smallest station or commonest cabaret these trees 
have everywhere a place. They have been imported in niillions, 
principally from Australia in seed form, both for hygienic reasons as 
well as for future use as timber. I heard of an Englishman who 
had purchased a large piece of land for the purpose of growing 
eucalyptus trees and in the hope of making a large profit on them, 
as in ten years, in the Algerian climate, the tree is said to give 
excellent timber ; the enterprise, however, did not prove a success. 
But I am nearing the end of my tether. It is, I conceive, beyond 
question that the French have effected vast and extended improve- 
ments in the colony during the last thirty years, for to travel over 
the country is to see this ata glance; the roads and railways, the 
quantity of land under cultivation, the land drainage and the 
husbanding of the water supply, the harbours, the improved condi- 
tion of the native population, the activity, life, and improvements 
in the principal towns, and withal the rapidly increasing commercial 
prosperity so noticeable on all sides, are sufficient to convince, if, 
indeed, there were room for doubt. But there is still an ample field 
for future enterprise. Besides those places to which I have referred 
in the earlier pages of these notes, look at all that grand expanse of 
hill and vale, and those giant slopes of undulating country to the 
northward and westward of Constantine. The plough more than 
either the axe or the pick is all that is required in many parts here- 
about ; much of the land is untenanted, save by those flocks and 
herds which seem to roam at will around the few scattered Arab 
hutments ; trees are scarce, here and there a wild olive or two serving 
as landmarks in a country where all is as open and as bare as our 
Dartmoor, only on ten times the scale ; small streams and rivulets 
wind in and out among the hills, and at long intervals are villages, 
some large and some small. Then look again further inland at the 
mineral wealth of the country, untried to any great extent as yet : 
there is iron, lead, and copper here to be brought to bank, and other 
ores to be turned into money. The wine trade is capable still of far 
larger development, and besides this, if we make no mention of 
tobacco growing, with due care Algeria might become the chief among 
the olive producing countries of the Mediterranean sea-board, for 
the soil is in many parts admirably suited to the plant. The future 
prosperity of Algeria can, however, form no portion of these notes. 
The land is a marvellous land in many, many ways, endowed and 
blessed with some of the most priceless treasures of the habitable 
globe; it offers an ever-widening field for the employment of a 
nation’s wealth and the enterprise and well-being of a nation’s sons, 
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and it is a heritage of which France may well be proud. But we are 
looking at the present and the past, and not at the future, so let me 
turn the kaleidoscope once more and I have done. 

Nature has lavished her choicest gifts on some parts of Algeria. 
There are places where the scenery rises to an exquisite and ideal 
loveliness, and there are parts of the country where the grandeur ot 
the scene before your eyes holds you spell-bound. Stand, for instance, 
at the Falls of the Rummel: watch the river flowing out from the 
black darkness of those unexplored caves, and threading its way be- 
tween precipitous cliffs, spanned high above by natural arches ot 
solid rock : watch it again falling with a roar to a lower level and 
filling the air with its spray, and then see it winding peacefully away 
amidst cypresses and olives, poplars and plane trees. Look up from 
where you stand, and high above your head, crowning the very sum- 
mit of an inland island there hangs ‘ Belad el Haowa,’ the ‘City of 
the Air,’ the ancient Cirta, the modern Constantine ; the town which 
has known the tread of Scipio Africanus, of Jugurtha, of Metellus, 
and of Marius, the place to which St. Cyprian was exiled, the home 
for a time of St. Augustine. Is this any common scene? 

But leave Constantine and travel to quaint, quiet, secluded 
Bougie, the town whose history goes back two thousand years and 
more. It stands at the foot of the Goureya mountain, a rocky pro- 
montory, not unlike Gibraltar, which completely screens it from the 
Mediterranean. Its bay landlocked, except at one point, and protected 
from all but easterly winds, is surrounded by scenery which may 
have its equal in other parts of the world, but surely can be nowhere 
surpassed. To the southward a wild, rocky range of hills, whose 
slopes are covered with heaths, bracken, oleander, laurustinus, and 
wild olive, rises abruptly out of the sea, and behind, and so close as 
to appear as if almost the continuation of this same rocky range, a 
further line of snowy mountains, clad with pinsapos and cedars, 
tower peak above peak till they are capped at length by the clouds 
which hang about their glittering summits. To the westward is a 
fertile Vega bounded by glorious mountain scenery, through which 
wanders the broad Oued-bou-Messaout ; the ground is here car- 
peted with rich turf, flecked with innumerable flowers, and shaded 
by giant olive trees. Yes, Bougie is quiet and secluded enough 
now, nestling in its gorgeous surroundings, but in a few years’ time 
the Bougie of to-day will have passed away, and a busy, bustling 
town will have taken its place, for Bougie has a great future. 

But I must close these notes and say good-bye to Algeria. 
On the evening of a very lovely day we weighed anchor and sailed 
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away from the land. The moon was shining brightly, the wind was 
fair, and as we spread every available inch of canvas we were rocked 
by a gentle swell coming in from the westward and roliing onward 
towards the coast, where the cliffs stood up black in their sombre 
shadows, and the sea was all aglint with sparkling light. 


E. GAMBIER PARRY. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD. 


HE blunders of unqualified investigators have considerably 
muliiplied the difficulties surrounding that curious byway 
of history which is sacred to the memory of the most mysterious of 
all the secret societies. De Quincey, writing at the end of the last 
century, had no erudition beyond that of a German theorist, whose 
ponderous lucubrations were pruned and digested by our grand 
hierophant of inspired English prose, while Professor Buhle, the 
theorist in question, was a person of unsubdued imagination in 
matters of fact, though, as regards the heaviness of his style, he 
seems to have borne the world upon his shoulders. His Masonic 
hypothesis was dear to him as the apple of his eye, and his facts 
were most carefully prepared, modified, and otherwise manipulated, 
and were applied to it with all possible tenderness. The result is 
that, so far as English readers are concerned, there is no reliable 
information extant on the subject of the Rosicrucians. At the same 
time, everything which concerns this brotherhood is exceedingly 
curious and interesting, and the problem which it presents to speci- 
alists in history is eminently fitted to test their critical skill, and the 
nicety of their judgment in the appreciation of contradictory evidence. 
Like other subjects comprised within the magic circle of mysticism, 
it has recently fallen into the hands of charlatans, as the publication 
of several foolish and mischievous books and articles will sufficiently 
testify. 

The belief in alchemy was very prevalent, particularly in Germany, 
at the end of the sixteenth century. _What was called the AM/agnum 
Opus, the Grand Work and the Great Act, was frequently accom- 
plished—so said the books and pamphlets of the period—within the 
laboratories and oratories of the “ adepts,” and the modus operandi 
was duly and intelligently set forth in the insoluble and barbaric 
enigmas which were dear to the heart of the alchemists. But as no 
one made gold in common life, however much they studied the 
writings of the “ philosophers,” and however much they followed the 
maxim Labora et ora, the later students of this inscrutable subject 
would appear to have split themselves into several sections, some 
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turning in disgust from the investigation of unprofitable mysteries, 
others following the advice of a certain Platonic philosopher, who 
tells us that where the literal significance is absurd or impossible we 
shall do well to interpret ancient writings in another sense. Thus 
rose a school of philosophical fabulists, who made use of the anti- 
quated alchemical terminology in a transfigured or mystical sense, 
who were not in search of common gold, and who declared that the 
mysterious transmuting Stone could not be obtained by the chemical 
manipulation of common substances, whether animal, vegetable, or 
mineral. These speculators read their new meaning into the writings 
of the ‘urba philosophorum, but what they understood by their 
spiritual gold they do not clearly inform us, nor do they seem to 
have accomplished more than an increased confusion in the minds 
of ordinary people. 

It was at this period, namely, in the year 1612 or thereabouts, for 
the precise date is still a debatable point, that there appeared a 
minute German pamphlet, professing to emanate from certain 
Brethren R.C., or Brethren of the Rosy Cross, which briefly but 
circumstantially recounted how one C.R.C., supposed to be Chris- 
tian Rosencreutz, had, some one hundred and sixty years previously, 
journeyed into an unknown city of Arabia, where he had been in- 
structed by holy people of great learning in the art of invoking 
Elementary Spirits, in the various practices of lawful or celestial 
magic, “ based on the essential truth or eternal sapience,” and in the 
significance of the secret characters of Nature ; that possessed, in 
consequence, of several tremendous powers, he had duly returned 
into Germany, “the which he heartily loved,” and there devoted 
himself to healing the sick, and to laying secretly the foundations for 
the reformation of all arts and sciences. This stupendous task, being 
“ painful, lusty, and unwearisome,” he vigorously accomplished in 
certain joyous treatises, respectively intituled “ Fra: C.R.C. his Book 
M.”; “Fra: C.R.C. his Axiomata and Rota.” Before his death he 
founded the society R.C., which was perpetuated in secret for about 
140 years, after which time his concealed tomb, with the many 
miracles contained in it, was supernaturally and magically re- 
vealed to the initiates of the third generation. In accordance with 
the will and testament of the godly and high-illuminated father, 
brother C.R.C., whose incorruptible corpus had been manifested to 
them, they proceeded to make known their existence, and to invite 
the literati of Europe to combine with them for the reformation of 
philosophy, and the general redemption of society before the 
approaching end of the age. They solicited a response to their 
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appeal by means of printed letters, to be circulated after the manner 
of pamphlets, declining at the moment to reveal their names and 
addresses, but guaranteeing that no such communication would fail 
to reach them. They declared themselves to be orthodox Christians 
of the first and reformed church, and concluded by denouncing “ the 
ungodly and accursed gold-making,” whose vanities and deceptions 
had infatuated that credulous age. 

The interest in this manifesto was immediate and general in 
Germany. The history of Christian Rosencreutz was palpably 
fabulous, and yet it was taken seriously. A chaos of conflicting 
opinions, the clamour of officious investigators, and the appeals of 
ardent postulants for the privilege of initiation, resounded on every 
side. Pamphlets and epistles without end were addressed to the 
mysterious brotherhood, but whether they met with that ready 
response which was promised to sincere seekers after “the truth as 
it is in Nature concealed,” is perhaps impossible to determine on 
account of the secrecy which would naturally surround the whole 
proceedings. The hostile criticism which followed the apparent 
reticence of the society suggests a negative decision, but, in either 
case, the “ Fame of the Fraternity R.C.” was something more than 
the vicious hoax which it has been frequently represented, for in 1615 
it was followed by the Confessio Fraternitatis, which developed still 
further the principles and the promises of the previous tract. Here 
the Rosicrucians pose chiefly as an anti-papal sect of theosophical 
illuminati, or mystics, in possession of the Apocalyptic keys, and the 
mystery of the metallic transmutation, whose abuse they had 
denounced and despised. The “Confession of the Brotherhood” 
was supplemented by other pamphlets of similar claims. In regard 
to them all it should be noticed that, in spite of searching investiga- 
tions, and in spite of pretentious theorising, their author remains 
unknown. An impartial review of the evidence which attributes 
them to a certain Wirtemberg theologian, Johann Valentin Andrea, 
will result in its rejection—a point, however, which it is impossible to 
discuss here. There is no direct evidence to show that they did or 
did not emanate from a secret society in existence at the actual time 
of their publication ; for if, on the one hand, the history of the sup- 
posed founder be fabulous, Rosicrucian associations, whatever their 
origin, are continually appearing like meteors on the historical 
horizon from a period which closely approaches the date of the two 
manifestoes. It seems reasonable, on the whole, to suppose that 
these documents were the work of some theosophical inquirers into 
natural secrets, who had banded themselves together in the pursuit 
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of curious investigations, and to profit by each other’s discoveries, 
and who wished to notify the fact of their corporate existence to like- 
minded students. 

The defence of the mysterious order was undertaken by numerous, 
and occasionally by able, writers. Michael Maier, an illustrious 
German physician, who was ennobled for his medical services, but 
who turned alchemist, wrote warmly and continually in defence of 
Rosicrucian principles. The society in recognition of his services 
published a curious pamphlet, hinting that he had received his reward 
by admission into the mystical sheepfold, and that others should bide 
their time. Thus manifestoes were periodically appearing, claiming 
to emanate directly from the brotherhood, or to be published by 
individual members, mandato superiorum. 

That giant of theosophical literature, the Kentish mystic, Robert 
Fludd, who is supposed to have received initiation, and whose curious 
tomb may still be seen in the ancient church of Bersted, Kent,' 
published a “Compendious Apology” for the Rosicrucian tenets, 
and laments therein the unparalleled decadence of all the arts and 
sciences. Music, for example, has visibly and incontestably degen- 
erated because we have lost the divine power of Orpheus to move 
insensibie stones, and that of Arion by which the fishes were charmed. 
Mathematics also are shown to be vain and futile, inasmuch as we 
are no longer acquainted with those true and vivific Pythagorean 
numerals whose sublime, harmonical progression composed the 
Cosmos, and do even at this day, by their mystical combination, 
produce that “music of the spheres” which is inaudible to the 
materialised senses of fallen humanity. But Robert Fludd was a 
great and good man, and these were the typosophical extravagances 
of his literary maidenhood. His ponderous folios, however disfigured 
by cabalistic obscurities, contain matter which cannot be prudently 
ignored in any history of philosophy. 

1 The church of the Holy Cross, Bersted, is small but exceedingly picturesque, 
with a tower inthe Perpendicular style. The tomb of Fludd occupies a consider- 
able space on the south side of the chancel. It is of slate-coloured marble, with a 
half-length figure of the mystic and two open books, inscribed A/isterium Cabilis- 
ticum and Philosophia Sacra. There is also the following inscription :—‘‘ vii. 
Die Mensis vit. A® D®. M.D.c.XxxviI. Odoribus vrna vaporat crypta tegit 
cineres nec speciosa tuos qvod mortale minvstibi. Te committimus vnum ingenii 
vivent hic monvmenta tvi nam tibi qvi similis scribit moritvrque sepvlchrvm pro 
tota eternvm posteritate facit. Hoc monvmentvm Thomas Flood, Gore Court, 
in oram apud Cantianos armiger infcelissimam in charissimi patrui sui memoriam 
erexit, die mensis Avgvsti, M.D. CXXXVII.’”? This extraordinary specimen of 
Latinity is given in Hargrave Jennings’s *‘ Rosicrucians.” The inscription appears 
to have been misread. 
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This remarkable thinker of the seventeenth century was born near 
Bersted, in the ancient manor-house of Milgate, during the year 1574. 
After graduating both in arts and medicine, he travelled extensively 
for the space of six years, and in 1616 he began his literary career by 
the publication of the apology just noticed. He becamea voluminous 
author alike on physics and philosophy, and died at his house in 
Coleman Street, London, on September 8, 1637. 

After the death of Michael Maier in 1622, the Rosicrucians appear 
to have migrated into France, where a single manuscript placard, 
posted on the walls of Paris, and notifying that they, the Illuminated 
and Invisible Fraternity, were sojourning in that town, produced an 
uproar of popular fury which was carefully fomented by representatives 
of the orthodox party in religion, who proclaimed in calumnious and 
scurrilous pamphlets that the so-called Invisibles had entered into 
“frightful compacts” with Satan. The mysterious brethren folded 
their tents “like the Arabs,” and we next hear of them by report in 
Poland. Two individuals came one day in search of the alchemist 
Sendivogius, one of whom was a man of advanced age while the 
other was young. They presented him with letters which were sealed 
with twelve different seals, and addressed to himself. With the 
caution peculiar to his calling, and which had been taught by bitter 
experience, he declared that he was not Sendivogius, and declined to 
receive their communications, but in the end, overcome by their 
persuasions, he consented to read the letters. Seeing that he was 
required to join the Brotherhood of the Rosy Cross, he simulated 
complete ignorance of its existence and pretensions, but the deputation 
from the society succeeded in conferring with him on the subject of 
philosophy, wherewith they were satisfied, and took their leave, 
Sendivogius refusing to the last the initiation which was offered him. 

Having been published abroad and in Latin, the Apologia Com- 
pendiaria of Robert Fludd can scarcely be said to have introduced 
the Rosicrucian pretensions to the knowledge of English readers. It 
was not till the year 1652 that “The Fame and Confession of the 
Fraternity of R.C., with a Preface annexed thereto, and a short 
declaration of their Physicall Work,” was published in English by 
Thomas Vaughan, a native of Wales, who wrote under the name of 
Eugenius Philalethes, and is considered by competent judges a 
supreme and immortal hierophant, who, in his own person, had 
triumphantly and perfectly accomplished the colossal achievement of 
the Magnum Opus.' After the appearance of this work England was 


1 The proofs, whatever their value, are to be found in “Lumen de Lumine:a 
new Magicall Light discovered and communicated to the World,” and, more espe- 
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to some extent a stronghold of Rosicrucianism. One calling himself 
@Advopos, “a Servant of God and a Secretary of Nature,” became 
the self-constituted apostle of the order in this country, publishing 
methods of Rosicrucian physic ; Rosicrucian axiomata, of course, of 
infallible truth and universal application ; eloquent dissertations on 
the divine and immortal glories of the miraculous “ ebony Cross, 
flourished and decked with Roses of Gold ;” revelations of the “true 
celum terrae, or first matter of the philosophers ;” lessons in the 
“astrobolismes of mettals Rosie Crucian ;” and, more than all, 
certain faithful and particular accounts of “the Holy Household of 
Rosie Crucian Philosophers ;” and of their ‘‘ places, temples, castles, 
and invisible mountains,” which the said ®iAdvopos, otherwise John 
Heydon, of his free grace, founded on his sure, certain knowledge, had 
discovered to the curious and right worthy world of alchemists and 
geomancers. 

It appears from this deponent that one Walfoord, and another, 
T. Williams, were Rosicrucians by election, and that they “did 
miracles” under the eyes of John Heydon. They were transported 
at will from place to place, perambulated the air, cured diseases, 
stilled tempests, and conducted themselves generally as benign and 
beneficent genii. It also appears that the fraternity inhabited at that 
time the West of England, where they renewed their youth like the 
eagle, inhabited “halls fair and rich to behold,” having “pillars of 
red calcedoine,” pavement of fine amber, lintels of emerald, and 
mantel trees of most excellent jasper. ‘The chambers are hanged 
with rich clothes, and the benches and bedsteads are all of white 
ivory, richly garnished with precious stones; the beds are richly 
covered ; there are ivory presses, whereon are all manner of birds 
cunningly wrought ; and in these presses are gowns and robes of 
most fine gold, most rich mantles furred with sables, and all manner 
of costly garments.” 

John Heydon was born at his father’s house in Green-Arbour, 
London, and baptized at St. Sepulchre’s in the fifth year of the reign 
of King Charles I. He was educated in Warwickshire, and before 
taking to literature is said to have “ foilowed the armies of the King, 
and for his valour commanded in the troops.” He informs us on 
his own truthful authority that he travelled in Spain, Italy, Arabia, 


cially, in ‘“‘ The Open Entrance to the Closed Palace of the King,” which treats 
of the metamorphosis of metals, the fons chymice veritatis, and, above all, contains 
a brevis manductio ad Rubrium Calestem. It is a book abounding with incompre- 
hensible mystery, and is written with all the barbaric grandeur of alchemical 
nomenclature, 
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Egypt, and Persia, but he is proved by his books to have been, in 
his literary character, an unparalleled plagiarist, and it is to be feared 
that in this, as in his revelations of Rosicrucian mysteries, his state- 
ments should be cautiously received. 

Exactly a century after the publication of the Fama Fraternitatis, 
the Rosicrucians reappeared in Germany, and at the end of a 
ponderous alchemical treatise, they published for the first time the 
laws which governed them, and which amount to a proof of the 
existence of such a society in the year 1710. These laws confined 
the number of the brethren to sixty-eight, admitted Catholics to 
initiation, forbade sectarian controversy, appointed an emperor as 
supreme ruler for life, and directed that periodical conventions should 
be held at Nuremberg and Ancona. The order was divided into 
the Brethren of the Rosy Cross and of the Golden Cross, but the 
nature of this distinction is not defined. With regard to their secret 
knowledge, it was to be discoursed of only in a well-closed room, as 
indiscriminate conversation had led to their discovery at Rome in 
the year 1620. It was forbidden to give the Stone to a woman in 
labour, and to use it at the chase ; precious stones manufactured by 
art must not exceed the natural size ; and if any member desired to 
renew his youth, he must proceed into another kingdom, and remain 
absent from his former abode after the renovation was accomplished. 
The marriage of initiated members was strongly discountenanced 
but not absolutely forbidden. A married man, however, was ineligible 
for admission. 

Another long period of silence followed and then in the year 1790 
there was put forth from Altona a thin folio on the “Secret Symbols 
of the Rosicrucians,” which undoubtedly belongs to the society, 
while its illuminated emblems cast unexpected light upon several 
obscure points in Rosicrucian history. ‘They determine, for instance, 
that the term Rosicrucian was not derived from the fabulous founder, 
Rosencreutz, nor from the Latin terms Ros (dew) and Crux (cross), 
as suggested by Mosheim,' nor from the rose as a symbol of silence 
and the cross as the emblem of patience, but from the cross-crowned 
heart in the centre of a full-blown rose, which was the monogram of 
Luther. This fact proves that the society was originally a theosophical 
offshoot of Lutheranism, and points to its connection with a band of 
enthusiasts, called the A/ilitia Crucifera Evangelica, which, so early 
as 1586, was convened at Nuremberg, afterwards the headquarters 
of the Rosicrucians, by a mad alchemist, named Simon Studion. The 


' The dew of the alchemists was their ‘‘ universal dissolvent;” the cross 
symbolised light, ‘‘the seed of the red dragon,’ 
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members of this convention were all engrossed in the mysticism of 
the Rose Cross and in the study of Apocalyptic mysteries. 

About the year 1780 the Rosicrucians appear to have developed 
into another association, mysteriously denominated “The Initiated 
Brothers of Asia.” Under this name it is said that they attracted 
the attention of the police, and that a heavy blow was dealt them 
when their secrets were revealed by a treacherous member, called 
Rolling. This was in the year 1785, but the locality of the cata- 
strophe is not apparently known. The new name will perhaps account 
for the society moving eastward, and it finally disappears from our 
view in the island of Mauritius. It is recorded in certain very curious 
unpublished manuscripts, transcribed by the late Frederick Hockley, 
Esq., and bearing every evidence of authenticity, that, in the year 
1794, a certain Comte de Chazal, by birth a Frenchman, accom- 
plished the great and ineffable act in his own person in the district 
of Pampelavuso, Mauritius, and there initiated a promising neophyte 
into the Rosicrucian order, “in the name of the true and only God 
manifested in Trinity.” This neophyte, by name, Dr. Sigismund 
Bacstrom, subscribed to fourteen singular articles, and was made a 
practical member and “ brother above an apprentice.” 

These facts, hitherto unpublished, seem conclusive as to the 
existence of the society at the period in question. It should be 
borne in mind that the Rose-Cross degree in Freemasonry has no 
connection with the Rosicrucians. It pirated their symbols without 
comprehending them, and, in spite of all pretensions to the contrary, 
is untraceable before the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
Rosicrucians, if they still exist, are, doubtless, in the present, as in 
the past, the most secret of all the secret societies, and members 
would be precluded by the nature of their pledges from admitting 
the fact of their initiation. Nevertheless, there are many persons at 
the present moment who call themselves Rosicrucians. All who 
‘dabble in Babylonian numbers” have met with them or heard of 
them. They are not always prepossessing in appearance ; they 
affect the mystic scowl. They are convened occasionally to enjoy 
a convivial evening, which they denominate “a banquet.” They 
carry the menu in their pocket for some days after, and take a pride 
in showing it pour égarer les profanes. Sometimes they confess to 
have well-drunken. They are harmless people of ineffable pretence. 
If questioned on a matter of antiquarian interest, such as the two 
horns of Baphomet, a point in black magic, whether “the Stone in 
the sixth projection” may be given to strangers, or any other light 
and airy trifles gaily discoursed of in certain drawing-rooms of this 
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nineteenth century—they, being nothing if not mysterious, draw 
themselves up to their full height, and pronounce with a gruesome 
expression the following magical formula :-—-“ I am a Rosicrucian 
and a Freemason! There are some matters of which I am permitted 
to speak, but on others I am enjoined a discreet and necessary 
silence ;” then with a gesture equivalent to “Get thee behind me, 
Satan !” the master of the absolute moves with conscious majesty to 
the further end of the apartment, and partakes of afternoon tea with 
the quiet satisfaction of a man who feels he has “ scored one.” 
These persons are members of the English Rosicrucian Society, 


which was established, or at any rate remodelled, about the year 


1860, by one Robert Wentworth Little, who died in 1878. Its 
members are elected from the Masonic Order, but it is not otherwise 
connected with Masonry. Its objects are purely literary and anti- 
quarian. The Metropolitan College consists of seventy-two members, 
who are divided into various grades, the following numbers being 
permitted in each grade :— 


1. Magister Templi. 5. Philosophus. 
2. Adeptus Exemptus. 6. Practicus. 
3. Adeptus Major. 7. Theoreticus. 
4. Adeptus Minor. 8. Zelator. 


The officers of the society are dignified with various high-sounding 
titles, such as Supreme Magus, and are decorated with various sym- 
bolical badges, which are denominated “‘ Jewels.” The Jewel of the 
Supreme Magus is an ebony cross, with golden roses at its extremities 
and the Jewel of the Rosy Cross in the centre. It is surmounted 
by a crown of gold. The badge of the ordinary members is a 
lozenge-shaped plate of gold, enamelled white, with the Rosie Cross 
in the centre. For the grand officers it is surmounted by a golden 
mitre, on the rim of which the word Lux is enamelled in rose-coloured 
characters, and in the centre is a small cross of the same colour. 

A belief in the fundamental principles of Christian doctrine and 
loyalty to the existing constitution are required of candidates, in 
addition to a good moral character. The association is, therefore, 
of an eminently harmless kind, but it is conspicuous for its complete 
futility. The original members, as appears from admissions in the 
quarterly “Organ” of twelve pages, knew absolutely nothing of 
Rosicrucianism in its history or its principles, nor did they sensibly 
advance during a period of fifteen years. The late Lord Lytton was 
elected Grand Patron of the Order, but he does not seem to have 
taken any part in its proceedings. Branches have been established 
in Yorkshire, Edinburgh, and other places, but the absence of raison 
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@’étre must have prevented the spread of the association. As no 
special knowledge is required of aspirants, the esoteric erudition of 
the majority is open to question, and the modern Rosicrucian, stripped 
of his little garb of mystery and his prerogative of pretence, is a very 
commonplace personage, who is utterly devoid of the sublime asso- 
ciations and preternatural mental illumination which romance is 
accustomed to ascribe to those “ masters of Nature,” the mysterious 


hierophants of the Golden and Rosy Cross. 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S “ LOCRINE.” ! 


THE subject of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy appears to have been a 
favourite one with the Elizabethan poets ; and this fact has probably 
been the fortunate means of attracting and fascinating his attention 
to it. It is to be found in “The Mirror of Magistrates,” in the 
Tenth Canto of the Second Book of Spenser's “ Faérie Queene,” 
and Drayton devotes fifty lines to it in his “ Poly-Olbion.” More- 
over an old play exists, originally printed in 1594, founded upon the 
same legend, which on the strength of the initials on the title, was 
afterwards erroneously, and indeed absurdly, attributed to Shake- 
speare, and included in the Third Folio of his Works, published in 
1664,—that folio which, on account of the destruction of a large 
part of the edition two years afterwards, in the Great Fire of London, 
is almost as rare a treasure as the First. 

The Elizabethan play of “ Locrine,” which appears by the con- 
temporary evidence of a manuscript note in the handwriting of Sir 
George Bucke, in a copy of the original edition, to have been really 
written by Edmund Tilney, bears the following title :— 

‘*The lamentable Tragedie of Locrine, the eldest sonne of King Brutus, 
discoursing the warres of the Britaines and Hunnes, with their Discomfiture : 
The Britaines victorie, with their Accidents, and the deathof Albanact. No 


lesse pleasant than profitable. Newly set foorth, ouerseene and corrected, by 
W. S. London, printed by Thomas Creede, 1595.” 


Like all the quarto plays of that period, this is of course a great 
rarity ; a still greater rarity, in fact, than the Third Folio already 
alluded to as the origin of its luckless attribution to Shakespeare, 
a theory of authorship adopted by Tieck, who translated the play 
into German, and not altogether dismissed or rejected by Schlegel, 
but repudiated, and in fact demolished, by all the latest and best of 
the English editors of Shakespeare. 

The Elizabethan tragedy, though (as perhaps may be said of 
almost every play, or of at least nine-tenths of the plays of that 
period,) not without a few scattered passages of redeeming merit and 


*Locrine. A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: 
Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, 1887. , 
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even beauty, is throughout marred by bombast and fustian of the 
worst description, and in the very worst of taste. Its characters 
‘‘ are moved to passion,” says one of the ablest of our Shakespearean 
commentators, “but first and last they speak out of books. The whole 
imagery of ‘ Locrine’ is mythological. In a speech of twenty lines 
we have Rhadamanthus, Hercules, Eurydice, Erebus, Pluto, Mors, 
Tantalus, Pelops, Tithonus, Minos, Jupiter, Mars, and ‘Tisiphone. 
The mythological pedantry is carried to such an extent, that the 
play, though unquestionably written in sober sadness, is a perfect 
travesty of this peculiarity of the early dramatists. Conventional as 
Greene and even Marlowe are in their imagery, a single act of 
‘Locrine’ contains more of this tinsel than all their plays put together. 
We hopelessly look for any close parallel of the fustian of this play 
in the accredited works of Greene, or Marlowe, or Kyd, who redeemed 
their pedantry and their extravagance by occasional grandeur and 
sweetness. The dialogue of ‘ Locrine’ from first to last, is inflated 
beyond all comparison with any contemporary performance with 
which we are acquainted. It was written unquestionably by one 
who had received a scholastic training, and who saw the whole world 
of poetry in the remembrance of what he had read ; he looked not 
upon the heart of men ; he looked not even upon the commonest 
features of external nature.” These are the words of Charles Knight.! 
Mr. Swinburne himself has not cared or condescended to invite or 
invoke invidious comparison with the work of his unfortunate 
Elizabethan predecessor ; but that he would be prepared substantially 
to endorse them we have very little doubt, and that he has ventured 
on this new experiment seems in itself to prove that he thought there 
was sufficient room for it, and that the ground was not really 
occupied. 

The new tragedy of “ Locrine” is also partly founded on two 
passages in Milton (one, in verse, in ‘“Comus,” and the other in 
prose, in the almost forgotten “ History of Britain”), to which Mr. 
Swinburne, as will presently be seen, gracefully alludes in the Dedi- 
catory stanzas to his sister. The legend of Brutus is circumstantially 
related in Milton’s “ History of Britain,” where the story of Locrine 
is thus told :— 

After this, Brutus in a chosen place builds 77ota nova, chang’d in time to 
Trinovantum, now London: and began to enact Laws... . and having 
govern’d the whole Ile 24 years, dy’d, and was buried in his new 7rvoy. His 
three sons Locrine, Albanact, and Camber divide the Land by consent. Locrine 


had the middle part ZLoégria ; Camber possess’d Cambria or Wales; Albanact 
Albania, now Scotland. But he in the end by Humber King of the Hunns, who 


' Plays ascribed to Shakespeare. 
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with a Fleet invaded that Land, was slain in fight, and his people driv’n back 
into Zoégria. Locrine and his Brother goe out against Humber; who now 
marching onward, was by them defeated, and in a River drown’d, which to this 
day retains his name. Among the spoils of his Camp and Navy, were found 
certain young Maids, and Zstri/dis, above the rest, passing fair ; the Daughter of 
a King in Germany ; from whence Humber, as he went wasting the Sea-Coast, 
had led her Captive: whom Zocrine, though before contracted to the Daughter 
of Corineus, resolvs to marry. But being fore’d and threatn’d by Corineus, whose 
Autority, and power he fear’d, Guendolen the Daughter he yeelds to marry, but 
in secret loves the other: and oft-times retiring as to som privat Sacrifice, 
through Vaults and passages made under ground ; and seven years thus enjoying 
her, had by her a Daughter equally fair, whose name was Sadva. But when 
once his fear was off by the Death of Corineus, not content with secret enjoyment, 
divorcing Guendolen, he makes £s¢ri/dis now his Queen. Guendolen all in rage 
departs into Cornwall; where Madan, the Son she had by Locrine, was hitherto 
brought up by Corineus his Grandfather. And gathering an Army of her Fathers 
Freinds and Subjects, gives Battail to her Husband by the River Stsre ; wherein 
Locrine shot with an Arrowends his life. But not so ends the fury of Guendolen ; 
for Zstrildis and her Daughter Sadra, she throws into a River ; and to leave a 
Monument of revenge, proclaims, that the stream be thenceforth call’d after 
the Damsels name; which by length of time is chang’d now to Sadrina or 
Severn. 


In his youthful Mask of Comus, Milton had already treated the same 
legend poetically :— 
‘* There is a gentle nymph not far from hence 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream, 

Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 

Whilome she was the daughter of Locrine, 

That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 

Of her enraged stepdame, Guendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 

That stay’d her flight with his cross-flowing course.” 


From these slender outlines of material, and perhaps also to some 
extent from the old chronicler, to whom Milton alludes as “my 
author,” Mr. Swinburne has constructed his drama, retaining for the 
most part names both of persons and places with minute exactness, 
but taking the poet’s licence—the licence taken of old by Shake- 
speare in his plays, and in our own time by Tennyson in the /dy//s of 
the King—of modifying, altering, or supplementing the details of the 
legendary history, where they were unsuitable or inadequate for the 
dramatic purposes of his work. Thus Locrine is not made as in 
the legend to depose Guendolen, and her retention of her rank and 
state is rightly urged as a pleain extenuation of the wrong done her. 
Estrild is not raised to queenly rank on* the death of Guendolen’s 
father (whatever Guendolen’s groundless suspicions may have been as 
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to Locrine’s ultimate intention or desire), but is jealously guarded in 
her seclusion, and nothing distresses Locrine more than his daughter’s 
eager and childish desire, frequently expressed, to “see the towers 
of Troynovant.” It is the empire of his heart alone that Estrild 
wants : that she has, and with that she is content. A seat on his 
throne Locrine is well content to leave to Guendolen ; but not to 
yield her a seat in his bosom. 

We have already alluded to the poet’s beautiful dedication of his 
Tragedy. No tenderer or sweeter words of pure and delicate 
fraternal love have ever been, or could ever be, addressed to a sister 


by a brother— 
‘** love more deep than passion’s deep desire, 
Clear and inviolable as the unsounded sea.” 


We would fain quote them in their entirety, but can only spare space 


for the last four stanzas :— 
‘* A ninefold garland wrought of song-flowers nine 
Wound each with each in chance-inwoven accord 
Here at your feet I lay as on a shrine 
Whereof the holiest love that lives is lord. 
With faint strange hues their leaves are freak’d and scored : 
The fable-flowering land wherein they grew 
Hath dreams for stars, and grey romance for dew: 
Perchance no flower thence pluck’d may flower anew, 


No part have these wan legends in the sun 

Whose glory lightens Greece and gleams on Rome. 
Their elders live: but these—their day is done, 

Their records written of the wind in foam 

Fly down the wind, and darkness takes them home. 
What Homer saw, what Virgil dream’d, was truth, 
And dies not, being divine : but whence, in sooth, 
Might shades that never lived win deathless youth ? 


The fields of fable, by the feet of faith 
Untredden, bloom not where such deep mist drives. 
Dead fancy’s ghost, not living fancy’s wraith, 
Is now the storied sorrow that survives 
Faith in the record of these lifeless lives. 
Yet Milton’s sacred feet have linger’d there, 
His lips have made august the fabulous air, 
His hands have touch’d and left the wild weeds fair. 


So, in some void and thought-untrammell’d hour, 
Let these find grace, my sister, in your sight, 

Whose glance but cast on casual things hath power 
To do the sun’s work, bidding all be bright 
With comfort given of love : for love is light. 

Were all the world of song made mine to give, 

The best were yours of all its flowers that live : 

Though least of all be this my gift, forgive.” 
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If there is one thing more beautiful than any other in these 
exquisite lines, it is perhaps the reverential allusion of the younger to 
the elder poet. This reverential attitude towards his great compeers 
among the dead and the living, is one of Mr. Swinburne’s most 
peculiar and most generous characteristics. From “our father 
Chaucer” to “ glorious John,” and from “ glorious John” to Rossetti 
and Arnold and Morris, what illustrious name in English song has 
not received from him its frankincense and myrrh of praise ? 

Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy of “Locrine” is full of power and 
passion, of tender and pathetic human interest, of love and hate and 
scorn, of loyalty and treachery, of strength and weakness, of hope 
and fear, of all the conflicting elements and emotions that make up 
our human history, since legend, or history, or time began. In 
dramatic unity and sustained interest of action, we think it ap- 
proaches more nearly to ‘“Chastelard” than any intermediate work 
of the author, while it has a riper and mellower power, and a 
certain cachet wanting to that brilliant production of his youth. 
Like “ Chastelard,” too, nay even more than “ Chastelard,” it has vital 
human life-blood in it, and is not too immeasurably long, with its 
five comparatively short Acts, each of two scenes only, for the stage. 
Though hitherto “never acted, with or without applause, at any of 
Her Majesty’s theatres,” we are not disinclined to think that in 
the right hands, with the right treatment, and above all things 
with the right audience, it might make a very effective and suc- 
cessful acting play, and become a new proof that the poetic drama 
is not yet dead in England. 

Mr. Swinburne’s “Locrine” is a rhymed tragedy, and the 
dexterity and variety of its metrical experiments would alone suffice 
to make it a very remarkable work. In the first scene of the first 
Act are two long pieces of dialogue carried on between Guendolen 
and Locrine, each speech in single lines, which are like the swift 
short thrusts of rapiers, or the attack and ward of two accomplished 
fencers, each on his guard lest a single slip prove fatal, each parrying 
his opponent’s attack and then again assuming the offensive. 

The characters of the drama, seven only in number (four male 
and three female), are clearly and firmly drawn, well-sustained and 
sharply contrasted ; Locrine, the hero, the gallant warrior and gallant 
lover, whose 


** eyes 
Are liker seas that feel the summering skies 
In concord of sweet colour,— ” 
‘* Eyes colour’d like the springtide sea, and hair 
Bright as with fire of sundawn ;” 
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his crafty and contemptible brother Camber, King of Wales, who 
wrings Locrine’s love-secret by his cunning from poor old Debon, 
the Lord Chamberlain ; but whose overtures are rejected with 
scorn and disgust by Guendolen and Madan, who successively 
spurn the loathsome reptile from them ; the generous-souled Madan, 
short and emphatic in his speech, and consumed with a fiery love of 
justice, and right, and truth ; poor old Debon, the Lord Chamberlain, 
wise in maxim like Polonius, and loyal in spirit, but vacillating and 
weak in action, and easily played upon by the crafty Camber ; and, 
hungering and thirsting after the revenge of her slighted love, the 
stern, hard, and unrelenting figure of Guendolen, unrelenting at least 
in her husband’s and rival’s life—for what boots forgiveness in the 
grave ?—the fair and sweet Estrild, and last the adorable Sabrina, 
with her happy childish prattle and innocent and artless abandon of 
enjoyment. But of all these figures perhaps the most intensely 
dramatic and highly wrought is the terrible tragic figure of Guendolen, 
watching for and springing on her vengeance, when the hour has 
ripened. It is not a figure that claims or wins our love, our worship, 
or even our regard ; but it is superlatively fine in dramatic execution. 
After the death of her victims, she magnanimously forgives them and 
desires their forgiveness ; but while they live she is implacable and 
inexorable. And yet, in this “lamentable tragedy,” love too, like 
wisdom, is justified of her children. Not chastity only (as Guendolen 
apparently conceived), but charity also, is to be accounted as a 
womanly virtue. There is no hunger, not even of revenge, which 
gnaws more keenly, or needs more to be satisfied, than the hunger of 
the heart. And when love does come at last, the lover and the loved 
one will and should, in the fruition of each other’s love, and locked 
in each other’s embrace, defy fate to do its very worst, and welcome 
even death itself : 


‘* To die were then to live, my love, 
To die were then to live.”’ 


So at least thought, and so acted, till death parted, if death did part 
them, Estrild and Locrine. 

We would fain point out some of the more special beauties of 
Mr. Swinburne’s latest song-gift, but have left ourselves little space 
todo so. The book is full of fine passages, both descriptive and 
gnomic. Here is the song that Estrild sings to her daughter, in 
the first scene of the second Act,—‘“ the song that,” in the words of 
Sabrina, “ripples round and round ” : 
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‘¢ Had I wist, quoth spring to the swallow 
That earth could forget me, kissed 
By summer, and lured to follow 
Down ways that I know not, I, 
My heart should have wax’d not high : 
Mid March would have seen me die, 
Had I wist. 


Had I wist, O spring, said the swallow, 
That hope was a sunlit mist 

And the faint light heart of it hollow, 

Thy woods had not heard me sing, 

Thy winds had not known my wing ; 

It had falter’d ere thine did, spring, 
Had I wist. ’ 


Against the sad spirit of this song Sabrina passionately protests : 


‘¢ Such foolish words were more unmeet for spring 
Than snow for summer when his heart is high ; 
And why should words be foolish when they sing? 
The song-birds are not. 


EsTRILD. 
Dost thou understand, 
Child, what the birds are singing ? 


SABRINA, 
All the land 
Knows that : the water tells it to the rushes 
Aloud, and lower and softlier to the sand : 
The flower-fays, lip to lip and hand in hand, 
Laugh and repeat it all till darkness hushes 
Their singing with a word that falls and crushes 
All song to silence down the river-strand 
And where the hawthorns hearken for the thrushes. 
And all the secret sense is sweet and wise 
That sings through all their singing, and replies 
When we would know if heaven be gay or grey 
And would not open all too soon our eyes 
To look perchance on no such happy skies 
As sleep brings close and waking blows away.” 


With this delicious utterance of the adorable Sabrina, almost equal- 
ling, if it does not surpass, in its rippling melody and jubilant dance 
of music, Coleridge’s lovely “ Answer to a Child’s Question,” which 
possibly may have suggested it, we must reluctantly close a notice 
which we trust will send every genuine lover of poetry to the book 
itself. 

RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


HuMAN PROGRESS. 


PAPER read by Canon Isaac Taylor at the last meeting of the 

British Association, is suggestive of very practical reflections. 

It appears that philologists are now dethroning the Sanscrit as the 

primitive language of the Aryan race, and concluding that the Proto- 
Aryan came from Northern Europe, not from Central Asia. 

I am quite incompetent to express any opinion on the merits of 
the disputed questions, but noting the conclusions of the ablest 
students of ethnology and ancient history, am struck with their con- 
vergence towards one great central fact, approaching in its generality 
to a natural law. 

It is this, viz., that at all times down to the present, the conquer 
ing, prevailing, and dominant people, whether we call them races, 
tribes, or nations, have come from the North ; that the flow of superior 
human energy has come from cold, bleak, inhospitable regions ; that, 
in spite of the physiological fact that the bare skin, the teeth, and 
other elements of human structure, all indicate our tropical or sub- 
tropical origin, the story of tropical and sub-tropical man is a history 
of stagnant savages, or of energetic immigrants from higher latitudes, 
who made certain advances in civilisation at first, and then deciined 
as they became fully acclimatised. 

Why is this? The general reply is, of course, that it is directly 
due to the enervating influence of climate. I doubt this. I believe 
it is due to the fact that the stagnant aborigines of the South obtained 
their livelihood too easily, became sensual, self-indulgent, and lazy; 
owing to the abundant supplies of easily-obtainable food ; that the 
energetic invaders presently became an aristocracy, and, therefore, 
degenerated into a still more sensual, still more self-indulgent, and 
still lazier condition. 

Here in our temperate or rather rigorous, climate, we have two 
well-marked varieties living side by side. We have an aristocracy 
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and a democracy, people with titles and vaunted lineage, and the 
vulgar herd of Smiths, Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons. 

Now, mark the difference of the vitality of these. The latter 
increase and multiply so vigorously that they are overspreading the 
earth. ‘The aristocracy, on the other hand, are dying out like petted 
poodle-dogs, and those breeds of fancy poultry, the hens of which 
cannot hatch their own eggs. 

The British House of Lords, in spite of the artificial efforts to 
drag in collateral branches to the family titles, cannot maintain its 
numbers without continual reinforcement from picked specimens of 
the most energetic of the democracy. There are some exceptions of 
course, some very energetic peers descended from a long line of 
peers ; but a curiously large proportion of these are of mixed blood, 
owing to ancestral marriage with an actress, or the daughter of a 
wealthy self-made citizen, or other so-called “‘ mésalliance.” The rest 
really belong to the working classes, in spite of their titles. Their 
fathers have been hard-working politicians or working sportsmen, or, 
in a few rare cases, hard students. 

Ergo. Every human being should earn his or her daily bread by 
daily work ; the inheritance of such an amount of wealth as shall 
render a man or a woman a mere purposeless pleasure-seeker is a 
most degrading curse. The unemployed of Belgravia and May Fair 
are more to be pitied than those of Whitechapel. The latter may get 
work presently ; the poodles are hopeless. 

The Anglo-Saxon race is now the richest in the world. This 
great wealth will become a blessing or a curse, according to its 
distribution. All legislation should be based on this fundamental 


theorem. 


THE DEGENERATION OF TOWNS-PEOPLE. 


PAPER by J. Milner Fothergill, M.D., read, like that referred 

to in the Jast note, in the Anthropological Section of the Asso- 
ciation, on “The Effect of Town Life upon the Human Body,” is 
closely connected with the above. Dr. Fothergill describes the effects 
of a few generations of town life, and tells us that “ pulmonary phthisis 
and Bright’s disease seem Dame Nature’s means of weeding out de- 
generating town dwellers. The offspring of urban residents are another 
race from their cousins who remain in the country. The latter are 
large-limbed, stalwart, fair-haired Anglo-Danes, while their urban 
cousins are smaller, slighter, darker beings, of an earlier and lowlier 
ethnic form, and resembling the Celto-Iberian race. And amidst 
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this general reversion we can recognise a distinct liver-reversion to 
the early primitive uric acid formation of the bird and the reptile.” 

This is serious. It does not, of course, apply to the middle- 
classes of London and other great towns, as they, for the most part, 
have suburban or country residences, and many of their sons are 
athletes ; but in all the crowded districts, where the inhabitants work 
and sleep in crowds, the description is too true, and the numbers of 
these are becoming so great as to constitute a great national calamity. 

I have no hesitation in affirming that we have too much trade, 
too much commerce, too much manufacturing supremacy. In order 
to obtain our ordinary food we import raw cotton from America or 
India, card it, spin it, weave it into fabrics, and then send it over the 
seas again in exchange for agricultural produce, much of which 
might, and would be, grown at home if our home land were cultivated 
like that of the countries from which we thus obtain such food. 

Farming, as I explained in this Magazine in April 1886, has 
become a lost art here. Our so-called farmers are, for the most 
part, mere graziers. Eggs, butter, cheese, fruit, bacon, and every- 
thing else demanding high farming, such farming as yields the greatest 
produce from the land by employing the greatest amount of labour, 
are disgracefully neglected. 

In the essay above referred to, I predicted more and more trouble 
from town mobs, from both unemployed and ill-employed, z.¢., from 
the men who by our ruinous system of big tenant farming are driven 
from the country to the slums, and these become the “ roughs” whose 
roughness is just proportionate to their original rural vigour. 

The egg and poultry business alone, if carried out to the extent 
of putting an end to the absurdity of importing such produce, would 
occupy the whole of the really unemployed of London, and all our 
other great towns, but it never has and never will succeed on large 
farms. Small freehold or very long leasehold labouring farmers are 
the only farmers who will attend personally to the petty details of 
this most productive of all farming, which gives employment and 
remuneration acre for acre to about ten times as many hands as 
mutton and beef growing on permanent pastures. England, which 
should develop into a garden, is reverting to the condition of a prairie. 


M. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


VOL, CCLXIII, NO, 1884. UU 
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TABLE TALK. 


REALISM IN ART. 


N arecent lecture on the Real and the Ideal in Modern Fiction 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, who is well entitled to speak on the 
subject, made a good if obvious point in asserting that to the 
narrator who is an artist, absolute realism is impossible. In modern 
days realism is made an excuse for showing people what they are 
very properly indisposed to see. It was different when the words 
realism and idealism were first discussed by Hegel and the German 
writers on Aistheticism. Since that time literature has stooped in 
the name of realism to pick up the vilest language of the gutter and 
to depict the actions which humanity has the instinct to veil. It is 
pleasant to see that the so-called realism is already falling into evil 
odour and is disclaimed and resented even in the land ofits origin. 
Meanwhile, as regards art, its influence is demonstrably deleterious. 
Take the art of dramatic exposition. The action on the stage is after 
all mimic. ‘“ We do but poison in jest,” as Hamlet says, and while 
this is so, the farther back the feeling that all is unreal is carried the 
easier is it to win the acceptance of a cultivated audience. In favour, 
in the case of tragedy, of the old curtain with the legend “ A Street in 
Verona,” much may be urged. Where by the talent of scene painters 
and an employment of the various resources of the stage a scenein a 
foreign town is reproduced to the life, a further burden is thrown upon 
the actors who do not fit the dresses they wear nor the scenes amid 
which they move. In the framework of the stage the sign that the 
whole action is unreal is, of course, shown to the observer. Observers 
are few, and the mimic action has before now been interrupted by a 
too imaginative spectator who has supposed that the murder of 
Desdemona is being actually accomplished, or that the William of 
Black-Eyed Susan is really in danger from the law. Over the 
combination of the real and the ideal men will wrangle for centuries 
to come, unless, as some scientists surmise, a change of physical con- 
dition may relegate man, with all his aspirations and his opinions, to 
nothingness and glacialize not only the planet on which he moves but 
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the sun from which the system draws its warmth. The temporary 
ascendancy of realism in art is already, however, over and analysis 
of realism moral and physical is not to be the sole occupation of 
the novelist of the future. 


Mr. IrRvING AND M. CoguELIn. 


T is not often that the opportunity is afforded of contemplating 
in the same character two actors of different nationalities, each 
of whom stands in his own country at the top of his profession. Such 
an opportunity has, however, been afforded the London playgoer by 
the appearance of M. Coquelin in “Le Juif Polonais” of MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian, the original of “The Bells.” Mr. Irving’s posi- 
tion in the front of his art is now no longer disputed. Since the with- 
drawal from the Comédie Francaise of MM. Regnier and Bressant, 
M. Coquelin disputes in comedy the supremacy with M. Got. Upon 
seeing these two actors playing the character of Mathias, or Mathis, 
in the play of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the personality of an actor pervades his work to such 
an extent as almost to overpower that of the author. How, other- 
wise, could two actors present the same character under aspects 
diametrically opposite? Mathias, with Mr. Irving, is little lower 
than Macbeth: Mathis, with M. Coquelin, is little, from the moral 
stand-point, higher than Robert Macaire. Both have committed a 
murder, and both have stopped short at one. Here are the only points 
in common. Brooding over his solitary crime Mathias finds life one 
prolonged sorrow, and, with all the affection and respect in which 
he is held, is a moody man, consumed by fruitless penitence and pur- 
sued, with unrelenting steps, by the Fates. Mathis, on the contrary, 
is a cheerful and humorous, if sordid, ruffian, who rubs his hands 
over the manner in which he has gulled his dolts of neighbours, and 
chuckles gleefully as he counts his ill-gotten gains. He is afraid of 
being found out, though he regards such a calamity as improbable ; 
his pleasures are animal, and, at best, social, and his very violence 
is that of a low and furtive nature. 


Two OpposiTE SCHOOLS FOR ACTING. 


IFFERENCES such as these point, of course, to essentially 
opposite views of art. Mr. Irving thus, whether the character 

be Shylock, or Mathias, or Eugene Aram, treats the whole from an 
imaginative stand-point and attaches to himself all the sympathy it 
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can possibly claim. M. Coquelin, on the Contrary, is a realist, 
and with justifiable reliance upon his own consummate art dispenses 
with sympathy altogether. Always happiest when he presents 
insolence and vulgarity in alliance, it may be with sagacity he assigns 
Mathis no humanising trait. It is wholly for his own sake and in 
no wise for his daughter’s that he selects Christian as her spouse. 
He has no superfluous geniality towards his neighbours, no 
excessive warmth towards his own belongings. He is most en- 
amoured of his own ability and his conscience leaves him free from 
trouble. Upon the relative merits of these conceptions it is bootless 
to speak. Their reception, moreover, in England is a matter of no 
consequence. When M. Coquelin appeared as Mathis the ground 
was occupied. Used to the glowing performances of Mr. Irving, 
the public had no taste for the subtleties of his successor. What 
is wanting, perhaps, to give the experiment full interest is that Mr. 
Irving should play Mathias in Paris, and see if, after the presentations 
of MM. Tallien, Paulin Ménier, Dumaine, and Coquelin, his 
reading would find acceptance. As to the opinion of the authors 
of the play that is a foregone conclusion. The character they 
conceived, though it may not be exactly that presented by M. 
Coquelin, is at least wholly unlike the conception of Mr. Irving. 
This does not in the least detract from the right of Mr. Irving to 
form a view of his own, nor from the merit of the exposition he 
affords. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


ESSRS. HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER send me 
some specimens of their various artistic works for the 
coming Christmas season, including dainty Christmas cards of novel 
design, autograph cards in boxes, illustrated books in prose and 
verse, some printed in colours and some in monochrome, &c. All 
are good, and most of them very good indeed. Notwithstanding 
their high quality, the majority are far from dear, and the most 
exacting of present-buyers cannot fail to find something to suit him 
in this varied collection.—Mr. Bennet, of Queen Street, Cheapside, 
also sends some hand-painted cards, which are both novel and 
attractive. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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